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For the Metropolitan. 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS —I. 


We have heard a great deal in this country about spiritual rappings and mani- 
festations, tables moving and disclosing the secrets of the unseen world, and it 
appears that the art by which these extraordinary results are obtained, is now pro- 
ducing quite a sensation on the other side of the Atlantic. Whether, as the dis- 
tinguished Faraday has said, the tabular movement is the effect of an involuntary 
muscular power, or as others contend, of an electrical or magnetic influence, we 
shall not stop to discuss, especially as neither of these hypotheses explains the most 
mysterious part of the operation, which is the answering of mediums to various 
questions propounded to them. Science has evidently failed so far to account for 
these strange developments, and we may therefore reasonably suppose them to be 
produced, to a certain extent, by preternatural agents, and may be governed in 
practice by this supposition. Although the principles laid down by the Catholie 
Church for the guidance of her children under such circumstances, are plain, satis 
factory, and generally known, it may not pethaps be uninstructive or uninterest- 
ing to the readers of the Metropolitan, to peruse the following article translated 
from the Civilté Cattolica, an Italian periodical which appears semi-monthly 
at Rome, and is considered the ablest journal in Europe, as a defender of 
Catholic truth against the infidelity of the presentage. The article is deserving of 
attention, not only for the lucid exposition of the principles by which Catholics 
should be governed in reference to the mysterious operations of spiritualism, but 
also for the argument which is derived from the rapping delusion, in vindication 
of the Church from the aspersions of her enemies. 

“That besides this world which we see and feel, there is another, spiritual and 
invisible, which sometimes enters into communication with this, is an undisputed 
opinion, as ancient as time. We can scarcely name a people of the past, whether 
barbarous or civilized, among whom this idea did not subsist, more or less distinct, 
but in substance always the same. In regenerating the world Christianity purified 
this idea from all the falsehood and wickedness which imposture or malice had 
added to it, and reduced it to something clear and precise by including in 
it many of its dogmas. It defined what salutary hopes might or ought to be enter- 
tained from the protection of the good angels, or what evils could or should be 
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feared from a mysterious commerce with the bad; fortified the faithful against 
the influence of evil spirits by prayers and exorcisms, or sacred and sacramental 
objects ; and acknowledged and professed that privileged souls had sometimes, though 
rarely, been favored with communications from the angels of light. This point 
therefore is so well settled among Catholics that there is nothing mysterious, we 
may say, even in that world which is called the world of mysteries: but we mean 
among simple Catholics who have not been instructed in the fanatical theories of 
modern progress ; such as the devout old woman, the pious child, the simple rustic. 
For these the catechism, holy water, the blessing of the house, with the legends of 
St. Anthony persecuted by the demons in his cave, or of his namesake of Padua 
to whom the angel brought the news of his father’s death, while he was preach- 
ing, are a true theology, for the belief of which nothing else is required than the 
simplicity of faith. 

‘* But the unhappy tendency of modern times to obliterate ancient traditions, 
wrought its effect upon this theory of the invisible world, whether of good or of 
bad spirits, and thanks to the gross materialism of the past century, it may be said 
that among the cultivated and enlightened classes the work was completed with 
greater ease than had perhaps been expected. When men with wondrous audacity 
rejected the idea of a spirit in the body, whose immaterial acts neither nature could 
falsify nor consciousness deny, how could they believe in a good angel that pro- 
tects and a bad one that tempts? Who saw him? Who heard him? Who 
touched him? The most discreet and sensible thought that they were condescend- 
ing enough if they only doubted on this point, casting the whole subject into that 
profound gulf of scepticism, into which we drown all truths which either in- 
commode us, or do not convince us by the evidence of the eye or the hand. This 
infidelity or doubt arose from the fewness of the cases, in which a preternatural 
intervention of an invisible being could be maintained against the cavils of a severe 
and too delicate a criticism. The extraordinary facts that occurred were fre- 
quently but the tiresome apings of white and black magic; at one time the hysteric 
fits of an imaginative and nervous woman; at another the ravings of some 
cunning devotee: why not say too, the secret arts of some charlatan or juggler, 
who playing on the credulity of the simple made them see fire-flies through a 
lantern? Amidst this confusion of folly, of false devotion and of malice, it was 
very easy to lose sight of the few cases, in which the Church properly so called, 
or the worthiest of her prelates, had acknowledged the true and real action of a 
spirit. Hence among those who prided themselves in their knowledge, it passed 
for an undoubted conclusion, that the spirit we have in our body was enough, 
without the necessity of admitting others wandering in the open air or squatting 
amidst half-ruined palaces or in dark caverns. 

‘This discovery which freed us from so many terrors, was of course a new evi- 
dence superadded to the many our age already possessed of its progress in civili- 
zation and freedom from prejudice. In fact, the age grew strangely proud and 
laughed heartily at old men, who allowed themselves to be terrified by invisible 
beings that existed nowhere out of their own frightened imaginations. In sacred 
biography all that related to devils that maltreated the saints, or to angels who 
eame to console and comfort them, was expunged, if not from books, at least from 
the memory or the belief of those strong minds, who did not think them worthy 
of notice: and the new biographers were obliged to be very cautious, if they wished 
not to be branded with the writers of the dark ages. As to the rites of the Church 
regarding benedictions, scapulars, holy water, exorcisms and the like, the age could 
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not cancel them from the Ritual, much less abolish one of the four minor orders ; 
but it avenged itself by sneers, numbering these practices among the relics of 
superstitious times, of which the world, as it grows more enlightened and polished, 
will rid itself in one way or another. Even preachers were obliged to pay tribute 
to the enlightenment of the age. If they spoke to the promiscuous crowd of 
the tempting and seducing devil, of the strengthening and defending angel, they 
dared not do so frequently to an instructed audience, if they would not run the 
risk of seeing their hearers turn up their nose in disdain. Scarcely had theolo- 
gians the courage to speak of them openly in the schools; when they did speak 
on this subject, it was not so much to show in what manner spirits can have inter- 
course with men, which is certain and taught by St. Thomas in his Sum, as to 
demonstrate by Scripture and tradition, that there are good and evil spirits that 
work either for good or evil in men, according to their various conditions. In fine, 
some thought, if they did not say so, that the stories of devils, obsessions, and exor- 
cisms should be set aside with other old rubbish, as a remnant of the middle ages; 
nor did they fail to see in this a degeneracy of the Church, who, though she did 
not err in contending against devils, when every one believed that they existed, 
does not show much wisdom in continuing this hostility against them, when the 
leaned and enlightened are ashamed to believe in them. Yet notwithstanding 
this change of opinions the Church has not changed a hair’s breadth in her 
belief and practice, waiting until Providence would conquer the pride of some of 
her erring children. 

“It seems to us that this time is now come, and we will not let the opportunity 
escape of making a solemn reparation for the insults that have been hurled against 
the Church of God. Let it not be supposed that in doing this we shall turn the 
heads of any of our readers, or disturb the placid dreams even of the most timid 
child. So far as it depends upon us, things will remain just as they are. From 
our throwing some light on the already known communications of our world with 
the world of spirits, it cannot follow that a ghost will come to-night to blow out the 
candle while you are reading, or shake off the counterpane while you are asleep. 
By no means: we are only discussing a speculative truth, which neither takes 
from, nor adds to, what spirits can do or are doing among us: but the discussion 
is of the utmost importance, as well on account of the dangers which would attend 
the rejection of the truth, as of the necessity of justly apprehending the belief of 
the Catholic Church, and estimating the pride of our age which boasts of being 
free from prejudice because it is ignorant. Even the moving tables are not alto- 
gether foreign to our subject, and more closely perhaps does animal magnetism 
approach it in some of its most astonishing applications. And why should we 
not make our readers feel the force of some means of being undeceived, which 
Providence furnishes us as proper to these days? 

“Do you know whence has been derived now-a-days the certainty of this work 
of the spirits and their mysterious commerce with our world? It has come from 
the most progressive, the most independent country in the world; a country that is 
the most enthusiastic on the subject of religious liberty—the United States of Ame- 
rica. Yes—the intercourse of man with evil spirits, which has been admitted by the 
Christian world from the first ages ; which has been the object of so much provident 
caution, and we may say, of so much rigor on the part of the Church; which a 
modern philosophizing age has ridiculed as the dream of old grey-beards, or the im- 
posture of charlatans, returns to us from America as a new and foreign manufacture, 
entirely fabricated to our exquisite taste, to be hunted after with curious avidity as a 
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thing of the very latest fashion. How could the lie be more peremptorily given 
to the incredulous materialism of the age, or a more perfect triumph decreed (we 
will use no other word) to the liturgy and prescriptions of the Church? 

In that country whose civilization is not, like that of the old world, due exclu- 
sively to Christianity, intercourse with spirits was for some years, if not frequent, 
at least not rare; and the art of effecting it for oneself and the profession of com- 
municating it to others, was called spiritualism. But scarcely five years had 
elapsed when this spiritualism began to spread and to assume a systematic form; 
and now it counts its followers by myriads; it has its own journals and associa- 
tions ; in fine, all that can constitute a religious community. And the occasion of 
this great increase was altogether casual, without any expectation or thought from 
any one. Ina village of New York, called Hydesville, there resided in 1848, a 
Methodist family of the name of Fox, composed of father, mother, and two mar- 
riageable daughters. In the house they occupied were frequently heard raps at the 
door, on the wall, in the furniture, sometimes also a slight clapping in the air. 
One evening as the young women were about to retire, one of them by chance 
cracked her finger joints, and immediately the same sound was heard at her side, 
without her knowing from whom or how it came. They were not frightened, but 
they spoke out with firmness: “‘ Whoever you are, strike while we count 1, 2, 3, 
4,5,...” No-sooner said than done. The mother, to make sure of the mystery, 
asked the age of her daughters, and in two replies had as many raps as corres- 
ponded with their respective ages. If they were of a certain age, it is good to 
think that the revelation took place in secret : but we do not think that ladies would 
like to see this sort of play becoming too common. From this time the 
mother and daughters became mediums, the name which is given in America to 
persons who have the faculty of communicating with the spirits and placing others 
in communication with them. Mrs. Fox and her daughters endeavored to give a 
little method and order to this mysterious commerce, and after a short time they 
were enabled to obtain replies sufficiently full. The most frequent operation is 
that of rapping or knocking, which is heard on the furniture or walls, or in the air, 
and like a sound one might make by striking anything with his knuckle. Hence 
it was easy to make conventional sounds, and it was determined that three raps 
should be affirmative; one, negative; two, expressive of doubt. If a name, ora 
date, or any other species of request, were to be answered, which either could not 
or at least not easily be answered by a dry affirmative or negative, it was agreed 
that the interrogator should pronounce or write a series of names, dates or things 
of the same kind. When the true object is named or written the rap is 
heard, which advises that it is the true one. Applying this method to the alpha- 
bet, words and entire phrases can be obtained. The interrogator names, writes or 
marks in an alphabet already written, the successive letters, A, B, C, D, &c., and 
for every letter that must enter into the words of the answers, is heard the usual 
rap, and that is marked and so on one after another, until we have entire words or 
phrases. Mrs. Fox having put herself in communication with the spirits, could 
feel the soul of a little peddler, who had been assassinated in his 31st year, by 
name Charles Ryan. The mediums were soon made perfect and were able to 
write with the hand guided by the spirit (writing mediums,) and speak whilst the 
spirit moved the tongue, (speaking mediums): things noways different from the 
pythons and pythonesses of the ancients. Thus commenced in America what are 
called spiritual manifestations. 
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« These things having been trumpeted abroad, it is easy to imagine how much the 
public curiosity was excited : especially when we consider that among non-Catho- 
lics the matter is more wonderful than among us, who cannot see in it anything 
else than the work of the devil. If on one side we are sure of the facts, on the other 
we are strictly prohibited from mingling in such matters voluntarily, and are pro- 
vided with abundant means against suffering from them involuntarily. But non- 
Catholics, deprived of both these advantages, throw themselves blindly into the ope- 
ration, inasmuch as besides the stimulus of curiosity and the expectation of some 
benefit, they feel their hearts impelled to it, since those spirits announce themselves 
as the souls of the dead, and make it easy for every one to converse or to think he 
converses with the spirit of his mother, father, sister or friend. Hence we cannot 
be surprised, that Mrs. Fox’s residence should have been crowded like a market- 
house from all quarters: that she should have travelled through various states and 
stopped from time to time in populous cities, and consequently amassed a consid- 
erable fortune. Howeveras she was not able to do all the work alone, many were 
initiated for the same duty, and first of all her daughters. Others learned it of 
themselves: others again were led to it, as it were, by chance; so that the number 
of mediums is now beyond all calculation. We read that in the city of Cincin- 
nati alone there are 800; in New York, 1,400; and in the whole Union about 
50,000. Even in the supposition that these numbers are somewhat exaggerated, 
though attested by credible witnesses, and that there are false mediums and impostors, 
who cannot however be many, since it is so easy to be areal one; there must be in 
the United States more wizards and witches than the inquisitors found in the whole 
world for two centuries. Nor should this application of the terms wizards and 
witches seem rude or insulting when applied to the American mediums, though for 
the most part they are acknowledged gentlemen and very frequently elegant and 
accomplished ladies: for with the exception of some rare cases, in which Provi- 
dence favored the saints with heavenly communications, we know of no other 
usual commerce with the invisible world, than that which is held with devils. 
Hence, if they wish us to believe in their assertion that they hold converse with the 
spirits of their departed friends, (which we are not certainly bound to believe) the 
case is a very clear one: for either these spirits belong to the number of the elect or 
to that of the reprobate. Now as the operation is not distinguished by any special 
marks of divine favor, there remains only the evidence of an illicit commerce with 
the devils; and the professors of this art amongst us, however genteel their appear- 
ance, are never called by any other names than those of wizards, magicians, nec- 
romancers, &c. 

“But is it worthy of a respectable periodical to touch upon these subjects, the 
names of which are scarcely to be found in our modern dictionaries? What! 
Speak to us of such things in the middle of the nineteenth century! Slowly, if 
you please, for goodness’ sake—You must not forget, courteous reader, how and 
why we have embarked on this muddy stream. These things are actually hap- 
pening. They come to us from the freest and most progressive country in the 
world, and precisely for this do we speak of the matter, which is dark enough in- 
deed, yet not to be despised. With a bundle of journals, pamphlets and books under 
our eyes and speaking of mediums that multiply by thousands, how can you ridicule 
the Catholic Church, which believed for nineteen centuries and sti!! believes that 
men are the dupes of Satan, although an enlightened philosophy qualifies the belief 
a8 superstitious. 
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‘* You may say that the Church could have good reasons for admitting the pos- 
sibility and the fact of secret relations with demons, but might perhaps be deceived 
in prohibiting them so severely, and in treating with so much rigor the professors 
of those arts which she calls malicious. What evil can there be, for instance, in 
conversing a little with the soul of a departed friend, or questioning an invisible 
spirit about what may be useful or convenient to the questioners? Is it nota 
pleasure to satisfy so eager a curiosity, as that of speaking with mysterious and 
invisible beings? The Catechism will suffice to answer this question : inasmuchas 
the first commandment teaches that worship is to be given only to God, and there- 
by implicitly forbids all service of, or dependence on beings, not ordained by God 
to receive it, and especially all trust in the devil, the enemy of God and men and 
emphatically the spirit of lies. It is an insult to God to seek the truth by any 
other means than those ordained by Him. It is the height of folly to seek it from 
the father of lies, who was called by our Saviour “the murderer from the 
beginning.’ But these arguments belong to the Catechism and we do not wish 
that any should take occasion from them to say that we have changed an article 
of a journal into a sermon. We shall now turn to America and seek there the 
motives for a new justification of the Catholic Church, and of its practices and pre- 
scriptions on this head.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





For the Metropolitan. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS—II. 


In a previous article we traced the Jesuit from his first initiation into the Order 
up to the completion of the long and arduous probation which he has to undergo 
before he becomes fully professed; and we think it must be apparent to every un- 
biased mind that the remarkable course of training in which wisdom, piety, and 
learning are so eminently blended, cannot but result in preparing the religious most 
fitly for all the trying and responsible duties of his apostolate. 

It is not practicable in a couple of brief articles to pass, even in the most rapid 
review, various casuistical and theological views, which have been attributed, un- 
fairly enough, specially to the Jesuits. Probabilism and Tyrannicide have been 
held up to the world as special doctrines of theirs, whereas it is evident to any 
one in the least familiar with their history that these subjects have been discussed 
by them only as all others which have never been absolutely settled; in the 
established doctrines of the Church, in necessariis, the Jesuits, as all other dutiful 
children of the mother of the faithful, bow in cheerful acquiescence; in all matters 
which admit of discussion they have taken at times leading parts, but each indi- 
vidual has announced his particular opinion for himself, and not for the Society. 
Thus it happens that prominent questions have been freely discussed by members 
of the Society, and as in the case of probabilism, have found in different members 
the warmest advocates and the most able opponents; thus in the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide, while one able Jesuit maintained it, many rose up against it immediately, 
and the General forbade forever its discussion. After all, what particular charges 

can rest against the Jesuits in matters such as these, when all reasoning minds 
have considered them, some for and some against, without any final conclusion ? 
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When probabilism is fairly stated, every one must admit its title to respectful con- 
sideration; and as to tyrannicide, it certainly is no easy point of decision for the 
most profound worldly publicist, to say how far a tyrant may proceed before his 
own life shall pay the forfeit for the weal of the many. Neither of these doctrines 
originated with the Society, although both have been discussed by its members, 
just as by others in preceding centuries, and just as they probably will be hereafter. 

It is profitable as well as more agreeable to turn from abstruse theories to practi- 
cal services rendered in the cause of religion by these devoted apostles. “By 
their acts ye shall know them,” says Holy Writ, and it is but fair that the 
Jesuits should be tried by their practice exemplified in all parts of the world, 
beyond cavil or dispute. The impartial reader of their history finds uniformly 
that the crimes charged upon them are advanced with abundant rancor and bitter 
invective, but the acrimony of the charges renders them suspicious, even before 
refutations are produced. But the latter must leaveeven upon the most prejudiced 
mind the impression, that the charges are equivocal, uncertain, and exaggerated, 
if not clearly malignant and false. The great high-priest of modern infidelity, 
Voltaire himself, has left on record the following testimonial of their morals derived 
from his own personal experience among them: “‘ Pendant sept années que j’ai 
véeu dans la maison des Jésuites, qu’ai-je vu chez eux? La vie la plus laborieuse et 
la plus frugale ; toutes les heures partagées entre les soins qu’ils nous donnaient, et les 
exercices de leur profession austére : j’en atteste des milliers d’hommes élevés comme moi.” 
Undoubtedly thousands upon thousands of their pupils can give the same testi- 
mony, and truly, none other. 

La Chatolais, their official accuser, admitted in the following terms the injustice 
to which the Order was subject from prejudiced accusers: “‘C’est le sort des 
hommes extraordinaires d’avoir des admirateurs et des censeurs trop prévenus; et 
les jugemens varient selon les différens rapports qu’on envisage.” 

It was a true saying of Fenelon’s that the good may understand the wicked 
perfectly, but that the wicked can never understand the good. And in fact, good 
men and evil, are all subject to the same impulses, have the same passions, and 
the same natural tendencies, but the former are constantly restrained by a corrective 
pinciple, by the power of religion, which the latter neither feel, nor believe in, 
nor comprehend. There are therefore always unbridled spirits, trop prévenus, 
against all men or all orders of men who profess to devote every feeling of the 
heart, every hour and every moment of life to the service of God ; arid and barren 
of all good as are their own hearts, they cannot estimate or conceive the wide 
gulfs between one human heart and another. And thus there are found at all 
times learned and worldly-wise men who are ready to put the worst construction 
on every act or expression of others, which happens to rise above the range of 
their philosophy. And when the act is purely good, the motive becomes the object 
of their impeachment. 

We propose now to take a bird’s eye view of some of the principal Jesuit mis- 
sions; to our apprehension the man who does not recognise the true and dutiful 
servant of God in the Jesuit missionary, denies all confidence in human virtue. 

The acorn and the oak, the mustard seed and the tree, are apt illustrations of the 
origin and growth of these renowned missions; the first general of the Order 
counted ten priests at his disposal, to show the way in after days to twenty thou- 
sand others following in their footsteps, through all regions of the earth wherever 
God’s image wandered, whether in the full blaze of civilization and elegance, or 
in the wild freedom of the forest, or in the hideous abodes of human sacrifice and 
cannibalism. 
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St. Ignatius and his followers first cast their eyes upon the Holy Land as a fit 
place for their labors ; but the finger of God directed them to more important fields, 
The Reformation at that time was desolating the Church of God in Germany, the 
north of Europe and England; it was sweeping over those lands like a tornado, 
Who could withstand it; princes, and nobles, and chieftains, and but too often 
churchmen were carried away by it, for it took the shackles off their passions and 
yielded them booty from the plunder of religious houses. Here was a call then 
for the labors of extraordinary missionaries. What arms should they carry to the 
war? Piety, learning, zeal, courage, unflinching devotion to the Church, to the 
Holy See. “ Now, Ignatius,”’ says the Pope, “ your well drilled and disciplined 
troops must be tried under fire.”” Joyfully they received the word of command; 
Lefebvre, Lejoy, and Bobadilla were sent to bear the brunt of battle where the con- 
test waxed most hot, in Germany ; the others, save one, were sent to other threat- 
ened or contesting Christian lands; that one was sent to labor and to die upon 
a new field where the cross and the Gospel were unknown; he was the 
ApostLe oF THE Inpies, whose fame fills the world. 

The success of the new missionaries surpassed all expectation; Almighty God 
blessed their labors, and Protestant historians say they stayed the Reformation. 
And some eminent and noble spirited Protestants have not hesitated to do honor to 
these bold and earnest opponents. The learned Grotius said of them: “ Mores 
inculpati, bone artes, magna in vulgus auctoritas ob vite sanctimoniam.”’ (Blame- 
less of morals and learned, they have great authority over the people on account 
of the holiness of their lives.) Medii feedum inter obsequium et tristem arrogan- 
tiam, nec fugiunt hominum vitia, nec sequuntur.”’ (Keeping a middle course 
between subserviency and arrogance, they neither fly from the vices of men, nor 
imitate them.) 

Leaving Europe, with its conflicts and disasters, its mixed fortunes of good and 
evil, its gains and losses, we will follow the missionaries to heathen lands which 
they watered so freely with their blood. The labors of a Xavier have been else- 
where recorded in these pages ; his successors carried on the good work with emi- 
nent success, until European hostility and rivalry managed by intrigue and cal- 
umny, to send hecatombs of priests, and untold thousands of converts to the block 
of martyrdom. 

«* When the Church was persecuted in Japan, the Jesuits all became martyrs. 
One only, Christopher Ferreira, wavered. Exhausted by long continued torments 
and by the expectation of still greater ones, he, in a weak hour, was induced to 
sacrifice to the Japanese gods. But hardly had the news of this deplorable event 
arrived in Europe, when Jesuits in all the provinces offered themselves as mission- 
aries to Japan, and begged for permission to go there asa favor. Their object was 
either to bring back Ferreira to the Church and the Order, or to wash out with 
their own blood the stain of ignominy. All who were now sent to Japan suffered 
martyrdom immediately. Ferreira’s conscience was soon awakened again: he 
repented and went before the magistrates acknowledging himself a Christian. He 
was tortured for eight days in every possible way and was at last sunk into the 

Japanese den of death, where after seven days death put an end to his torments 
and repentance.’”* 

While these things were enacting in that distant land, other sons of St. Ignatius 
were defending the faith and spreading the light of the Gospel in regions more fami 
liar to us. We must not pass over England without mentioning at least one 


*Encyclop. Am. Art. Jesuits.—By a Jesuit. 
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devoted father, who like many others of his Order, poured out his blood on that 
his native soil, in the conscientious and noble discharge of his clericai duties. 

Good Queen Bess, (c’est-d-dire, la sanguinaire et impure Elizabeth, as a French 
writer says,) in her zeal for the conversion of Ireland to the acknowledgment of 
her supremacy, sent to that country Dr. Edmund Campian, the brightest star of 
the university of Oxford since it has passed into the hands of the Reformers, as a 
special and fully empowered missionary. But Campian, like Paul, soon found he 
was fighting against the Lord, and as soon as the scales fell from his eyes, he joined 
the Church he went to destroy. He became a Catholic priest and a Jesuit, for 
which his insulted mistress could find no adequate punishment but in sending him 
to join the company of martyrs.* 

Upon our own soil of Maryland we can never forget Fathers White and Altham, 
who, if they died not martyrs, at least like zealous missionaries brought the tidings 
of salvation to the savages in these borders, while they sanctioned the liberty of 
conscience then established here by their noble patron, the lord Proprietary, of 
“the land of the sanctuary.” Throughout North America however it was 
generally under the lilies of France that the Jesuit Fathers carried the truths of 
the Gospel to the savage natives. 

In 1625, the Duke de Ventadour, who had retired from the world to consecrate 
his days to God, animated with zeal for the conversion of the heathens of America, 
sent over at his own expense five Jesuits to Quebec, among whom were the 
Fathers Lallemant, Brébeuf and Masse. This last Father had been previously 
on a mission in Acadia, (Nova Scotia) and barely escaped with his life when 
Father du Thet was murdered by a pillaging party of English settlers from Vir 
ginia under Argall. 

A vast field was now opened to these heroes of the cross, and numerous 
brethren of the Order joined them to convert the wilderness into the Lord’s vineyard. 

The wild sons of the forest who had their own vices, but who had never yet 
treated with scorn the light of revelation, like so many civilized peoples who had 
abandoned their true inheritance, were eager to worship the “ unknown God ”’ of 
whom they had but faint and indefinite conceptions. A natural Pantheism pre 
sented to them an obscure idea of the divinity : 


‘* Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind.” 


But the Great Spirit or the Manitou, whom they so reverenced, was un- 
known to them as one Supreme and Eternal Power, until after their intercourse 
with the missionaries.+ 

Ten years after the arrival of the Jesuits at Quebec, that is in 1635, Father 
René de Rohaut, son of the Marquis de Gamache, laid the foundations of the 
College of Quebec, showing at that early day the desire of the Order for extending 
instruction. The Fathers were now distributed far and near among the savage 
tribes, and we find Father Raimbaut who had penetrated far to the northward and 
westward, full of the design of reaching China in that direction, and so arranging 
the missionary stations as to connect them with those of that country, and thus 
extend a circle of missions around the entire globe. This was the ambition of the 
Jesuits, going forth to teach all nations, and the reward they sought was the crown 


*Strickland’s Queens of England.—See also Lingard. 
+ Garneau: Histoire du Canada. 
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of martyrdom. We know nota more glorious death than that of Father Daniel, 
during a general massacre of the converted Huron village St. Joseph’s, of all the 
old men, women and children, while the warriors were absent making a treaty 
with a distant tribe. Father Daniel for fourteen years had been the devoted pastor 
of this humble flock, and when the furious Iroquois fell upon the fated village, he 
refused to fly, but remained to administer the sacraments of baptism and penance 
to his beloved Christians and to declare to them the truths of the Gospel, until he 
fell slain in their midst.* The triumphant Iroquois in the same war captured 
Fathers Brébeuf and Lallemant, at the village of St. Louis, and put them to death 
with the most cruel tortures; Father Garnier was slain like Father Daniel in the 
midst of his neophytes while preparing them for death. The dispersed Hurons 
who had escaped fled in despair from their desolated homes, and the devoted 
Fathers kept them company through famine and pestilence, as they had through 
wars, living and dying with them to maintain them steadfast in the faith, and to 
guide them through death to those happy mansions where no enemy should disturb 
their peace. 

A singular instance of the veneration even of the Iroquois for the Jesuits came 
to light many years after; they had preserved as sacred, among their most precious 
things, the testament and prayer book they took from the persons of Fathers Bré- 
beuf and Garnier whom they had murdered. 

The labors of the Jesuit missionaries in North America, their zeal, their suc- 
cesses, their reverses will always make one of the most fascinating chapters of general 
history ; we cannot here even name many who are well known to fame. With 
crucifix and breviary they dared all dangers, and often preceded the boldest adven- 
turers; with a steady eye to the salvation of souls, they looked upon sufferings 
and death as mere accidents in the great cause, scarcely worthy of notice. “Do 
you not know,” said the Potowatomis who loved him unto devotion, to Father 
Marquette, “‘ that the remote nations to whom you are going, never spare strangers; 
that wars and robbery exist forever among them; and that the great river (Missis- 
sippi) abounds in monsters which devour men; and that the heats of the climate 
are fatal ?”’ 

But the priest held his way with the explorer, Joliet, and they, the first white 
men, traversed the father of waters in a frail canoe down below the mouth of the 
Arkansas, and thus they made known to the world that the Mississippi found its 
outlet in the Eastern and not in the Western Ocean. The Indians they met had 
traded with the Spaniards in the gulf of Mexico. 

Marquette returned to spend the remainder of his life on a mission among the 
Miamis, and he died at last, alone, by the side of an altar he had erected in the 
forest on the banks of a little river, on his way to Machina. The river now bears 
his name, as its shores hold his ashes. 

We must leave North America with this slight notice to pass to the sunny regions 
of the South. In Brazil, the Father Anchieta about the middle of the sixteenth 
century was earnestly engaged in the conversion of the natives of that region, and 
his success was so great that other religious orders engaged further south in the 
same cause, sought the assistance of the Jesuits among the Spanish settlements.t 

The Fathers soon found that the evil life and bad example of the European 
settlers, principally adventurers in quest of gold, frustrated all their labors with the 
natives; they determined therefore to penetrate into the interior where the natives 
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had not lost their primitive simplicity, to win them over to God. This led them 
to the mountainous wilds of Paraguay, where they found the savage tribes with 
all the vices peculiar to their condition, but untainted by those of the whites. 
Among these the Jesuits planted themselves, and by gradually teaching them the 
yaluable arts of civilization, the building of houses, the cultivation of grain, the 
rearing of flocks, and so forth, they induced the savages, first in small bands or 
families, afterwards by whole tribes, to settle down in one large community, and 
to receive the principal boon the Fathers had come to bestow, Christianity. Ina 
few years the wilderness of Paraguay became another garden of Eden. 

Buffon (Histoire Naturelle sur les Variétés de l’Espéce Humaine) gives testi- 
mony to the character of these missions in terms of which we transcribe the last 
few lines : 

“Rien n’a fait plus d’honneur aux Jesuites que d’avoir civilizé ces nations et 
jeté les fondemens d’un empire sans autres armes que celles de la vertu.” 

Robertson (History of Charles V) says, “The conquerors of this part of the 
globe had no other object than to despoil, enslave, or to exterminate the nations ; 
the Jesuits alone established themselves there to promote the interests of humanity.’’ 

Montesquieu says: ‘* Paraguay may furnish us an example of those remarkable 
institutions made to elevate men to virtue. Some have made this a reproach to the 
Jesuits, but, in truth, it will always be admirable to render men happy while 
governing them. It is a crown of glory to the Society to have been the first to 
show in those countries the idea of religion joined to humanity... .. An exquisite 
sentiment entertained by this Society for its own honor, and its zeal for religion, 
have led it to great undertakings, and to great successes.’’—(Esprit des Lois, 
Liv. iv, c. 6.) 

For about two hundred years, that is, from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth centuries, Paraguay was, we are constrained to believe, 
the happiest country on the face of the earth, but the grasping ambition of the 
Portuguese minister, Pombal, destroyed for the love of gold this modern Para- 
dise.* He obtained by exchange with Spain a land which he believed to abound 
in the precious metals for another 1,400 miles distant, whither the natives were 
directed to remove. This of course they refused ; a bloody war followed in which 
the poor Indians were finally defeated and dispersed ; as no gold was found, how- 
ever, nor treasures, Paraguay was after some years restored to Spain. But in the 
mean time, the Indians had suffered under the misfortunes so common to the race 
when intermingled with the whites—their happiness, simplicity, and innocence 
had all fled together. 

We regret we cannot reproduce here the beautiful language of Chateaubriand 
(Genius of Christianity) on the missions of Paraguay; we will however give a 
quotation from Raynal, whose philosophy is not likely to show partiality to any 
Christian missions. 

“Perhaps so much good has never been done to men with so little injury. The 
people of Paraguay had no civil laws, because they knew of no property ; nor had 
they criminal ones, because every one was his own accuser, and voluntarily sub- 
mitted to punishment. Their only laws were the precepts of religion. There 
Was no distinction of stations, and it was the only society on earth where men en- 
joyed equality. None were idle or fatigued with labor. The food was equal in 
wholesomeness, plenty, and quality, for all the citizens ; every one was conveniently 
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lodged and well clothed; the aged and the sick, widows and orphans, were as. 
sisted in a manner unknown in other parts of the world..... Debauchery, the 
necessary consequence of idleness, which equally corrupts the opulent and the 
poor, never tended to abridge the duration of human life; nothing served 
to excite artificial passions, or contradicted those that are regulated by nature 
and reason. The people enjoyed the advantages of trade, and were not ex- 
posed to the contagion of vice and luxury...... Public justice had never been 
reduced to the cruel necessity of condemning a single malefactor to death, to 
ignominy, or to any punishment of long duration ; and the very names of taxes 
and law-suits, those terrible scourges which every where afflict mankind, were 
unknown.” 

The successful missions of the Jesuits in China, and throughout Asia, and 
Africa, we must omit here, although full of interest. When the Society was 
suppressed in 1773, the missions of course fell through, and great lapses followed 
extensive conversions ; but in the mean time millions of souls had been won to the 
faith, and had gone to their reward. Moreover to this day, nations now in dark- 
ness, demand the return of the black gowns, of whom they have received such 
glowing accounts from the traditions of their fathers. And thus among our own 
western wilds, the fathers are again setting up the altar in the wilderness, and 
collecting the lost sheep into the one fold. We have to lament that want of space 
prevents us from offering numerous extracts from the fascinating pages of F. 
Strickland’s Jesuir 1 Inp1a, from which we find that the primitive zeal and self- 
devotion of the Order are as ardent now as during any past period of their history. 

We have not dwelt upon the schools and colleges, and scientific attainments of 
the Jesuits, which have kept pace certainly with the first of their age. Lord Bacon 
said their schools were models for all others; and that when he’ considered the 
assiduity with which they gave themselves to the cultivation of science and the 
maintenance of pure morals, he always thought of what Agesilaus said to Phar- 
nabazus, “ Being what you are, would to God you were of us.” 

Cardinal Wiseman’s beautiful tribute to the acquirements of various members 
of the Order, has already been republished in these pages, in his Lecture on “ Sci- 
ence under Catholic influence.” We cannot but recall one sentence, showing as it 
does so strongly a genuine trait of the Order. He is speaking of one of the first 
of modern philosophers, the Jesuit de Vico—* When cholera broke out in Rome, 
he left his observatory, his chronometers, and all other instruments connected with 
his studies, and plunged into the midst of the infection to attend the sick.” Such 
is an exemplification of united piety and learning. 

We must draw this article to a close. We may say in conclusion that from 
childhood we had heard much of the Jesuits, of good and of evil, and that we 
have always greatly desired some outline of general yet accurate information in 
regard to them. We have here thrown together some of the fruits of our inquiries; 
our facts in regard to the Exercises and Institutes which make the substance of the 
first paper, have been principally derived from the eloquent little work of F. 
de Ravignan; the second paper has been made up from various sources, which 
have been acknowledged generally as the facts have been presented. 

From our investigations we have drawn this positive conclusion: that whatever 
exceptional cases may have existed at one or other period of the history of the 
Society, the great body has ever been truly devoted to the highest interests of reli- 
gion and has labored steadfastly, according to the motto of St. Ignatius: AD 
MasoreM Der Gtrortiam. 
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‘‘ Be near me when the sparkling wine 
Doth give its color in the cup,” 
And spreads its meshes rich and fine, 
Wooing the thirsty lips to sup. 


Be near me, if the thirst of gold, 
Or things of earth possess my soul; 
Or rebel thoughts obtuse and cold 
Rise up ’gainst the divine control. 


Be near me, when a gentle tongue 
Commends some trifle I have done, 
Lest by a double poison stung 
I lose the ground already won. 
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For the Metropolitan. 
TO MY ANGEL GUARDIAN. 


Be near me, when my heart is dry, 
When prayer is drudgery, and praise 
Assisted at with thankless eye— 
Seems only fit for holydays. 


When horrid whisperings of doubt 

Like a cold snake coils round my brain, 
Then compass all my steps about, 

Oh! sleepless one, be near me then! 


Be near me always! till ‘* the wheel 
Breaks at the cistern,”’ and that spring 
That knows no winter, shall reveal 
The blessed radium of thy wing. 





BerNaArD. 


Translated for the Metropolitan. 
LAWRENCE, OR THE LITTLE SAILOR. 


CHAPTER V. 


Departure of the Ship Artemisia —Lawrence is a Sailor. 


Durine the days that elapsed in expectation of an answer from Magdalen, 
Lawrence could not conceal his anguish from his benefactor. The poor child 
feared that this villainous woman would malign his conduct to the man who had 
received him withso much generosity; it is a peculiarity of the children of afflic- 
tion to apprehend disappointment until success is fully ensured them. A period 
was at last put to his anxiety. Magdalen forwarded to Mr. Duraset the register of 
Lawrence’s birth as well as the obituary record of his parents. She complained 
somewhat of his wrong-headedness, but at the same time offered wishes for his 
happiness. As to the little Patrick she kept him under her protection, and extolled 
beyond measure all his budding qualities, and concluded by assuring Mr. Duraset 
of her lasting respect and gratitude. Mr. Duraset, after having read this letter, felt 
perfectly satisfied. “Now,” said he to Lawrence, whose heart overflowed with 
indescribable joy, “now there is no longer an obstacle to your being enrolled 
asailot; we shall wait only for the breeze to spring up to weigh anchor.” To 
receive news from his own dear country, to learn that Magdalen felt disposed to. 
protect Patrick, the praises she bestowed on him, a certain sign that she would not 
treat him very harshly, all this filled Lawrence with infinite satisfaction. Then, 
as it was his habit to refer every event of his life to God, he had no sooner retired 
from the presence of Mr. Duraset, than he knelt down and raised his heart in 
thanksgiving to Him who thus visibly protected him. ‘Oh yes, you will vouch- 
safe, Lord, to guide me in life. You will not abandon me; I promise you to 
walk always in the path of virtue.”” Then it cccurred to him that perhaps his 
flight from home was a grievous fault, not yet expiated ; but he solved the diffi- 
culty in the following manner: “ Would it be in reality,” said he, “a crime to 
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occupy oneself with the cares of the future? Ido not think so. As soon.as the 
young bird feels able to waive its wings, does it not forsake the nest that protected 
its weakness? Do we not see it fly in the air and peck the fruit that supplies it 
with nourishment? What a beautiful lesson for careless and idle children! let us 
then go forward, not stray from virtue, and the hand of God will protect us.” A 
few days after the receipt of this letter, Lawrence, as the good captain had promised 
him, was enrolled in the crew which Mr. Duraset commanded. He put on the, 
sailor’s uniform which he had so ardently longed for, and repaired on board of the 
superb frigate Artemisia, on the mainmast of which the blue-peter was already 
hoisted. They waited only for the first favorable wind to leave the port of Toulon 
and plough the main on the route to India. The departure of the Artemisia 
afforded a beautiful and delightful sight to our young sailor. It was a lovely 
morning; a fresh breeze stirred up the waters from their sleep of the night, the 
stars had all died away one by one in the heavens, and left behind them a sky of 
serene blue, undimmed by breath of cloud or vapor. On a sudden the cannon 
thundered on the deck and echoed through the air; while in the pauses of its roar 
might be heard the shrill whistle of the officers of the crew. The captain witha 
stentorian voice shouted aloud his orders. The sails were unfurled to the swelling 
breeze, and the ship moved majestically out of the harbor. The vessel once more 
thundered forth a salute to the port that was flying behind it. After the lapse of 
some hours the land had almost completely faded from the view, the summits of 
the high mountains being the only objects visible in the blue distance. The Arte- 
misia was now on the broad bosom of the deep, and our bewildered little sailor 
could see only sky and water. The monotonous and melancholy moan of the ship 
rushing through the waters, the waves which continually broke against its sides, 
excited in our young sailor deep reflection and a thousand pious thoughts. Ab- 
sorbed in silent contemplation, he gazed with admiring curiosity on the expanse of 
waters before him. If until then the little Lawrence had not felt in himself as well 
as in every thing else the existence of God, this solemn and sublime spectacle 
would have assuredly called forth in his soul a clear conviction of its truth; and 
seeing so many wondrous works spread out before his vision, he would have cried 
out: “ There is a God, there is a God!’’ He would have continued a long time 
in this thoughtful mood, had not the rude voice of an officer startled him from his 
reverie. ‘** Young fellow, we are going to test your capacity; you must now 
make your first essay. Go up to the mast.’”? And he pointed with his finger to 
where he was to stop. Lawrence, although very courageous, trembled at this 
order. He felt, poor child, that in every thing all depends on a good beginning. 
On the deck were assembled all the sailors, young and old, ready to jeer or applaud 
according as the sea-novice should merit; for in a ship, even the most trifling 
thing that breaks the uniformity of existence, becomes an object of attraction; 
and as the occasions of such distractions are rare, they never fail to excite in the 
crew the greatest mirth and hilarity. ‘Go on,’ said the officer, winking with 
malignity at his companions, which escaped not the notice of our innocent sailor. 
And then quicker than thought Lawrence darted forward and climbed to the mizen 
top-mast that had been marked out; having reached it with the nimbleness and 
celerity of a squirrel, he halted and began to laugh with all his might, boldly look- 
ing down on the crew; and again he darted forward, as if he had spent a life-time 
at his profession, and passing through all the sails, he reached the extreme point of 
the mainmast. Perched there at his ease above the gear and the sails, the sportive 
child whose boldness had won success, began to laugh afresh, and saluted with 
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the hand that remained 
free to him the whole 
crew, who regarded his 
feats with admiration, 
and applauded him right 
cheerily, crying out with 
one voice: * Bravo, my 
young fellow, bravo Ni- 
eardian!’’ Descending 
with equal ease and cele- 
rity the labyrinth of ropes, 
the courageous little sailor 
was met with loud plau- 
dits of approbation. But 
when he heard the voice 
of his worthy captain a- 
bove this uproar of praise, 
saying to him, “ Law- 
rence, I am satisfied with 
you,” the big tears of 
emotion dropped from his 
eyes; and as they were 
expressive of unspeakable 
gratification, mellowed as 
they were by the bright 
smile of happiness that 
played on his features, 
And quicker than thought Lawrence darted forward no word of misplaced 
and climbed to the mizen top-mast. sympathy broke from the 

lips of his admiring com- 

rades. The littke Lawrence had as yet only caught a glimpse of the officers 
of the ship; he had not dared to fix his looks on those gentlemen who were 
clad in gold-embroidered uniforms. So he was now greatly flattered at seeing 
them around him on the deck, giving him the smile of approbation. Amid the 
officers who encircled at the moment our little sailor, there appeared an individual 
as remarkable by the simple severity of his black dress, which rigidly contrasted 
with the embroidery and epaulettes of the gentlemen among whom he stood, as 
by the grave and melancholy expression of a countenance radiant with goodness. 
This individual was the chaplain of the Artemisia. Whilst Lawrence was ex- 
amining with attention and respectful curiosity every motion of the chaplain, the 
latter approached him and smiling earnestly said to him: “I believe that I am not 
mistaken if, from your accent and the title by which the captain addresses you, I 
take you to be an Italian, even a native of Nice.”” Lawrence having bowed in the 
affirmative, the chaplain continued: “I am delighted to find in you a little com- 
patriot.”—** What!” cried the young sailor, ** you are also a Piedmontese! How 
enchanted I am to know this!” And he began to leap for joy. ‘ We shall fre- 
quently, carissimo signore, (dearest sir) converse in our own beautiful language.” 
Then ashamed of this burst of national feeling, which carried him away beyond 
the respectful reserve which was due to the age and character of him he addressed, 
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Lawrence forthwith added: “ Yes, sir, we shall converse together as often as you 
will deign to allow me the honor.’”? The worthy priest smiled at this sudden re- 
action of manner in the child. He augured well of his intellect and of his heart. 
and answered him with still more affability. ‘Consider me then,” said he, 
*‘ henceforth as your best friend on board. It will afford me great pleasure to testify 
to you, when opportunity offers, the sentiments of friendship with which you 
have inspired me.””? Lawrence bowed in profound acknowledgment, the blush of 
happiness mantling his cheek, and his heart beating loud with visible emotion, 
he stood motionless near the good priest, silently drinking in every word that fell 
from his lips. ‘ What a beautiful spectacle,” said the latter, in a sweetly sad 
tone, as he gazed on the boundless expanse before him, * what a beautiful spec- 
tacle is not man called on unceasingly to contemplate from this vessel! And how 
vain and foolish must not he be who boasts his superiority to others! A simple 
plank, not thicker than the hand, alone separates us from death. We may alto- 
gether draw on us the wrath or the goodness of the common Father of men. In 
presence of the magnificence and wonders that are spread out before our eyes, 
ought we not always to be penetrated with the conviction of our nothingness, and 
never cease breathing our vows to Him who in an instant can, if He will, hurl us 
into the yawning abyss.”? And he pointed with his hand to the mountain waves 
chasing each other with frightful gulfs opening between. The ecclesiastic ceased 
speaking, still gazing with silent awe on the heaving abyss. Lawrence being 
summoned away by the captain, quitted with regret his new friend, who now lived 
wholly in his own pious reflections. The friendship which the good priest ex- 
tended to the little sailor augmented daily. With the consent of Mr. Duraset, our 
young sailor received lessons from this worthy ecclesiastic, so that he was enabled 
after a few months to read with facility and study the catechism. His rapid pro- 
gress surprised none on board; for all recognised in him an intelligence susceptible 
of great development. By his discreet and pious conduct he served as an example 
to all the young sailors, who previously to his arrival on board of the Artemisia 
had drawn upon themselves daily the punishment due to violation of duty 

«My friend,” said the ecclesiastic to him one day after he had recited his lesson 
with great credit to himself, “ My friend, you must not be vain of the little instruc- 
tion that I communicate to you. Pride and vanity are two vices that not only 
render us odious and insupportable in society, but also shut against us the path to 
heaven. Oh my child, drive away from your heart this pride which has lost more 
than one man. Repel it, I conjure yon, with the strength and energy you would 
display against the enemy that should threaten your existence. Humility conducts 
to the highest knowledge. The learned man is never more worthy of respect and 
admiration than when he acknowledges with all sincerity of heart, that he is full 
of ignorance and imperfection. And you, my poor child, you are yet but the 
uninformed chrysalis that still sleeps in the dull cocoon that wraps it, you, in fine, 
the child of yesterday’s birth, who can scarcely open your eyes to the light of 
knowledge, would you not be very foolish, indeed, to imagine that you have 
acquired enough of knowledge and wisdom to steer safe amid the perils of life 
without the guidance of another??? While the chaplain was thus speaking, Law- 
rence endeavored to recollect if by word or action he had given his instructor an 
opportunity to suspect that he had been wanting in humility or modesty. The 
chaplain saw into his thoughts at once and forthwith added: “If I have spoken 
to you thus long on the sin of pride, it is because from my converse with the 
world I have observed the misfortunes that resulted from this vice so common to 
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the rising youth. Pride spoils the best nature ; it deadens in the heart every germ 
of sensibility. In a word, it leads away from virtue, and by consequence from 
happiness. Unhappily I could cite a thousand examples to convince you better 
than my words can, that pride is the fruitful source of all the vices that dishonor 
humanity. It is the most certain mark of a narrow and feeble intellect ; pride 
walks arm in arm with folly ; humility and modesty are always linked with true 
knowledge.”” By conversation and precepts such as these, the charitable priest 
endeavored to make Lawrence, if not a learned child, at least one well instructed 
in his true spiritual interests, who would labor as he grew up to become master of 
his own heart, and weed from it every thing that could blight the perfection that 
comports with human nature. The Bible, the Following of Christ, the four 
Gospels were the only books that the chaplain placed at the disposal of the little 
sailor. Finding in these books the records of the first ages of the world, of those 
times in which man lived only in God and for God, the little sailor became more 
humble and confined his ambition to merit more and more the protection of the 
Lord, the esteem and friendship of his superiors. Every time that his duties 
would permit, he would repair to pray before the crucifix that was suspended in 
the chaplain’s apartment, or rather before the moveable altar at which he cele- 
brated mass, in order to become worthy of approaching the Lord, and thereby ful- 
fil a sacred duty, as well as satisfy the fervent wishes of his Christian soul, and drink 
in the holy joys that flowed from the sacrament of communion. His surprise 
and happiness were extreme when one day, after one of those long and pious 
conferences the worthy priest held with him, the latter said: “‘ Lawrence, I think, 
you will be worthy, in a month, to approach the sacred table.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The tempest.—Arrival of the Artemisia in India—Her departure. 


Tue Artemisia had had a fine voyage. She had been to sea about three months 
without experiencing the least bad weather. Every thing wore quite a strange 
aspect to the eye of our little enthusiast and pious ship-boy. His heart was deeply 
touched at the beautiful spectacle of the sun rising and setting in the immense 
sheet of water that sparkled like a vast carpet studded all over with diamonds. 
Buta scene yet greater and more sublime was now about to burst on him. No- 
where, even under the beautiful sky of Italy, had Lawrence seen the sun set in 
such living clouds of purple and gold. Never had he observed them form into 
such fantastic, gigantic shapes, so to speak. The beautiful tropical nights subdue 
the imagination with such delicious loveliness that the busy thoughts of the day 
sink into quietude beneath the harmonizing influence. It was evening. The 
Artemisia was flying on the water; the silence and stillness of night were disturbed 
only by the monotonous moan of the waves, and the sound of a bell that, at the 
approach of the storm, admonished the sailors to be prepared to relieve the man at 
the helm. It seemed as if something awful and terrible were going to happen. 
Lawrence began to tremble all over. The Artemisia, light as a bird, was travelling 
seven knots an hour, and except to those who had journeyed through these seas, 
nothing indicated the coming danger. But the officers on board, the captain, the 
sailors, were running to and fro on deck, speaking in low and rapid tones, so that 
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it was impossible to remain calm and composed at what was about to happen. 
In fact, the breeze that bore the Artemisia so steadily along, all of asudden strained 
the bending masts, and the sky lowered in huge and threatening clouds that were 
rapidly culminating to the zenith from every point of the horizon. The ship was 
enveloped in profound night and the darkness thickened every moment. The 
atmosphere was so surcharged with electricity that respiration became difficult, 
while through the awful darkness nought was visible save the white masts. The 
sails were all clewed up, except a few that still spread their reefed canvas. The 
whole crew were on the 
deck while Captain Du- 
raset shouted out his or- 
ders. It was for all a 
period of the most anx- 
ious and terrible suspense. 
No noise troubled the aw- 
ful silence, save the ter- 
rible laboring of the ves- 
sel; no gleam illumed the 
deck, save the phospho- 
rescent lights that quickly 
rose and as quickly van- 
ished on the horizon. 
The thunder all at once 
interposed its stunning 
voice; the Artemisia 
bounded on the waves, 
like a shuttle-cock spring- 
ing from arack. ‘Oh! 
I am afraid, I am afraid; 
my God, have pity on 
us,’”’ cried Lawrence, on 
his knees in a corner of 
the deck. The chaplain 
forthwith recited prayers 
The chaplain recited prayers in a solemn and in a solemn and pious 
pious voice. voice. All was trouble, 
disorder, and consterna- 
tion in the ship. Captain Duraset alone seemed to have preserved that coolness 
which his position demanded and that consciousness of duty which rendered it 
imperative on him to use every effort to save the lives of so many people. His 
orders echoed high above the thunder and the tempest. God at last heard the fer- 
vent prayers that were offered to him. The tempest was calmed, every thing 
resumed its wonted order, the vessel sailed along in silence and tranquillity, and 
all the crew touched with deep gratitude, raised to the now serenely blue heavens 
hymns of thanksgiving and praise. After a tempest in which the lives of so many 
seamen were endangered, there breathed over the vessel so miraculously preserved 
by the visible protection of God, an effusion of feeling and joy difficult to describe; 
the whole crew now as inebriated with delight, as they had been before calm and 
motionless when danger presented itself in its most awful form. 
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It was a very affecting picture to see them clasp each other cordially by the hand, 
wipe away the tear secretly and indulge in pleasantries full of gaiety. As to the 
poor little Lawrence, all alive as he was to his duties, he blessed God with all his 
heart for so miraculous and unexpected a preservation. ‘‘O Lord,”’ said he, in his 
own artless language, “all the unbelievers on earth should be transported on board 
of a ship at the time of a storm. To whomelse, my God, could they address their 
vows but to you? Certainly in those moments of harrowing distress and insup- 
portable anguish, they would raise instinctively their hands and eyes towards 
heaven to demand of you assistance and protection. Your mercies, O Lord, have 
served only to make unhappy ingrates of all your children. For the greater part 
of men, though they do not serve you, though they deny you any share in the 
wondrous beauties of creation, though they completely forget you, yet they enjoy 
not the less your beneficence. Never, alas! do they implore your pitying mercy 
and divine goodness until the very moment that misfortune overwhelms them.” 
Two months after this frightful tempest the crew of the Artemisia perceived the 
certain indications that her voyage was drawing to a close. Trunks of trees, 
branches covered with foliage floated by the waves, the change of color in the 
water, all these appearances that can never be discerned on the deep ocean, suffi- 
ciently indicated to experienced seamen that land was not far off. In effect, the 
watch soon gave warning that a vessel hove in sight and was bearing down on the 
Artemisia with full sail. It was one of those pilot-boats that are always at readiness 
at the mouth of the Ganges to convey pilots to European vessels and others from 
distant countries, in order to steer them safe through the rocks and sand-banks 
that render the navigation of this river very dangerous. The lassitude that 
generally attends a long journey had seized the whole crew of the Artemisia; but 
when the pilot appeared on board, every trace of it vanished before the joy that 
played on their sun-burnt countenances. As the Artemisia progressed in her 
rapid course, the banks of the river began gradually to unfold themselves to the 
astonished eyes of our little sailor. The magnificent and clear sky of India, the 
immense prairies terminating in a forest of trees that are unknown to Europe, the 
flocks of white cattle with their young, tended by little brown-skinned Indians, 
the numberless perogues called dinguis multiplying along the Ganges, in a 
word, that rich and vigorous vegetation of which we have no conception, all 
called forth in the bosom of our ship-boy the deepest admiration. The beautiful 
Artemisia cast anchor at last at Kidyery, a little town on the banks of the Ganges, 
not far distant from Calcutta, the capital of the Anglo-Indian empire. The shal- 
lowness of the river did not permit navigation to the latter city. The officer in 
command gave the necessary orders in such circumstances; the furled sails and 
flapping ropes announced to the numerous Indians assembled on shore that the 
Artemisia was about to cast anchor after her long and weary voyage. When the 
crew were going to disembark a touching scene took place; the chaplain vested in 
his sacerdotal robes, appeared on deck to offer thanks to God for the happy voyage. 
It was a solemn and touching scene to see all these men with bared heads and on 
bended knees, join with devout recollection in the prayers of the priest. The stil- 
ness and mildness of the atmosphere, the deep and solemn silence interrupted only 
by the rippling of the waters, the sun taking leave of earth as he set in a blaze of 
glory ; the beautiful banks of the Ganges, like long green waving ribbands, the 
little villages of the Indians rising here and there through the thick and green 
foliage; in a word, this sublime combination of harmony and beauty imparted to 
the religious ceremony something so poetic and entrancing, that the coldest and 
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least pious soul would have felt the spell of its inspiration. A few days after their 
arrival in India, the worthy captain proposed to our little sailor to accompany him 
to Calcutta. Delighted at the prospect, Lawrence put on his best dress and light 
straw hat, and followed the captain. Both entered a small skiff impelled by two 
vigorous rowers that quickly opened it a passage through the surrounding forest 
of masts. They soon reached Calcutta whose wealth and commercial importance 
had then attained their highest pitch. The houses of this city looked all like 
palaces, the streets are large and beautiful, and encircled by magnificent gardens 
that form splendid promenades. The attention of the chaplain and of his little 
companion was constantly captivated by new objects of beauty. What won 
especially on the admiration of Lawrence, were the rich and beautiful costumes of 
the Indians, and the wonderful bazaars teeming with all the magnificence of the 
East. “How beautiful is all this!’ said the good little ship-boy to the priest who 
seemed to enjoy his innocent surprise. ‘ How beautiful is all this! I dreamed, 
when I was at Nice, of things like these. One night, | remember, I was trans- 
ported in dreams to one of these brilliant bazaars, and when I awoke, I was yet 
dazzled with what I had seen in my sleep.” Charmed with the delight and 
admiration of his young protegé, the chaplain wishing to add to both, placed him 
in a palanquin. The little ship-boy ascended in surprise the palanquin, which is 
a species of sedan carried on men’s shoulders, and calculated to accommodate only 
one person at a time, who reclines at full length during the journey. Lawrence 
laughed quite merrily, delighting the chaplain with his innocent mirth. It was 
assuredly a novel and airy thing for the child to be carried alone in such a vehicle 
by four Indians. The chaplain, borne in a similar manner, followed Lawrence. 
They halted after a quarter hour’s travel at one of the markets of Calcutta. Law- 
rence seeing so much strange fruit spread out before him, whose delicious aroma 
scented the air, uttered an exclamation of surprise and joy. The chaplain pur- 
chased some. Lawrence did not know at first to which to give the preference; he 
gazed a long time at the banana with its golden color, the mango, with its deep 
green, in shape exactly alike our most beautiful pears, and the magnificent anana 
with its fine blushing streaks. ‘This is for you,”’ said the good priest, putting the 
fruit into Lawrence’s handkerchief, which, from their perfume, he was inclined to 
take for a bouquet of flowers. “Oh! if I could carry this to France and share 
it with my dear brother Patrick!” said the child, with the tone of sadness in his 
voice. “Be content to eat it here,” said the chaplain, smiling, “ you can send 
your brother a description of every thing that may delight your fancy or gratify 
your palate.”” Both then returned to the skiff, and were ferried on board of the 
Artemisia, which after a delay of a month in India, and after having been got in 
good trim, dropped down the Ganges, stood out to the ocean, and set her sails for 
China. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The good heart and conduct of Lawrence.—The savages.— They return to the 
port of Toulon. 


Ovr little ship-boy had yet many seas to traverse, many countries to visit before 
his return to Toulon. Ah! how frequently did his sensitive heart bound with joy 
at the thought that he would one day clasp to his bosom his beloved brother 
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Patrick, whom he had felt so much pain in parting from. And as all good hearts 
soonlose the remembrance of injuries done them, the Magdalen who had so often 
treated him with inhumanity, appeared to him no longer but a tender mother who 
took care of the poor little orphan that had been confided to her charge by his 
dying father. Looking at her under this character, he felt ashamed of having 
abandoned her. She became dearer to him than ever. ‘Oh! if I shall one day 
be possessed of money,” said he, “ with what pleasure shall I not forget all she 
has made me endure! How happy I shall feel in making her so!’”? And all these 
noble sentiments the pious little sailor derived from his religion, which taught him 
forgiveness. Frequently, as he sat on the deck at decline of day, his eyes would 
stray over the ocean and a soothing melancholy seize him as he thought that, per- 
haps, before many years should elapse, he would fold Patrick to his heart, and 
relate to him the wonders of his adventures. On the other hand, he became sad 
and downcast, when he reflected that to taste this joy he should separate from his 
good captain who had given him such frequent pledges of his friendship, and from 
the good priest from whose paternal instruction he daily received so much benefit. 
Though combatted by these opposite and saddening reflections, our little sailor was 
not the less eager in the cheerful discharge of his duties. Lawrence was the 
youngest ship-boy in the crew of the Artemisia, and as he was the most active 
and intelligent, he reaped the fruits of his good conduct in the attachment which all 
of every rank and distinction bore him. Far from appearing proud of these marks 
of preference, he was the first to commend the least praiseworthy action of his 
young comrades ; he endeavored to mitigate the severity of the punishment which 
they had frequently to undergo, by palliating as well as he could their errors, and 
taking the punishment himself. This generous conduct had frequently suc- 
ceeded with him, and he felt truly happy when the young child whom he had 
saved from chastisement, would come to testify to him the warmth and cordiality 
of his gratitude. One morning the weather became frightful, the sea howled, and 
the angry surf dashed over the bulwarks, the air became dark and heavy, the rig- 
ing was wet and slippery, so that contact with it was fraught with danger to the 
sailors on duty. All of a sudden the whistle piped, ordering a ship-boy to fix the 
conductor on the top-mast. Lawrence heard the whistle, and as quick as lightning 
sprang up the rigging, paying no attention to the man at the helm ordering him 
down, nor to the voices of the other sailors who were surprised to see him execute 
an order he was not bound to, and trembling perhaps for the safety of the ship-boy 
whom they loved. But Lawrence still continued climbing. A hundred times 
during this perilous ascent did his foot slip; a hundred times did his wet hands 
appear to lose hold of the ropes that served him for ladder, and then it had been all 
over with him. All eyes were fixed with anxiety on our little sailor until he was 
near the point he must reach, when a thick cloud completely enveloped him. In 
a few minutes he was again on deck. His countenance beamed with joy ; he had 
freed from the perilous duty a poor little comrade, weak and delicate, who had 
said to him in the morning, weeping: *‘ Oh! if I have to climb there, I am lost.” 
And he looked with despair at the masts which grimly looked death on his af- 
frighted eyes. “You shall not go up then,” Lawrence replied. And we have 
seen how he fulfilled his promise. One of the officers of the watch had tied some 
cords together, and was going to chastise the young child who disregarded the 
whistle and refused to obey orders, when Lawrence interposed: “Ah! I pray 
you,” said he, “strike me, for he is innocent, I alone am guilty.” ‘ Why did 
you go aloft when it was not your duty?” said the officer. “Oh! you cannot 
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imagine how anxious I have been to try my strength and courage in bad weather, 
I repeat it, sir, I shall be extremely wretched to see him undergo a punishment 
that I alone merit. Oh! for pity’s sake pardon him!” He spoke at still greater 
length, and manifested so much goodness of heart that, although no person was 
deceived by his special pleading, for all were as convinced of the devotion and 
courage of the one, as they were of the sloth and cowardice of the other, the 
officer pardoned him, and Lawrence became more dear again to the crew. <A few 
days after this incident a terrible hurricane wafted the Artemisia considerably out 
of her course, to the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal. At the mention of 
the Andaman Islands a panic seized the whole crew. But the captain pointing to 
the armory in which a great number of arms were piled, the most confident 
security succeeded this passing agitation of fear. ‘* Whence is it that at the men- 
tion of Andaman Isles such terror seizes the crew?”’ said Lawrence to the chap- 
lain, “they must be awfully terrible places.””? ‘ Alas! it is not without reason, 
my child, that the mention of this name inspires so much uneasiness. These isles 
are inhabited only by 
barbarians and savages. 
Several vessels that had 
ventured among them un- 
armed, were wrecked, 
while their crews were 
devoured by the canni- 
bal nations.” “Great 
God!”’ exclaimed Law- 
rence, “and hasno person 
attempted to introduce a 
little civilization among 
these savages??? * Seve- 
ral holy missionaries have 
visited them, but “gained 
only death as the reward 
of their sacred devotion.” 
Oh! this is frightful,” 
said the little ship-boy, 
“we, at least, shall 
not touch these impious 
isles.” ‘ We have here 
what will make us be 
respected; fear nothing, 
Lawrence.” The chap- 
lain had scarcely done 
speaking, when the whole 
crew appeared on deck; 
the telescope had discern- 
ed a number of boats, 
from which rose branches with thick foliage—a guarantee of good understanding 
and peace on the part of the savages. « They come to us,” said the captain, 
“with good feelings; let us receive them without fear; I hope they will bring us 
some fruit and provisions.” The boats were approaching. All the little sailors, 





The little sailors awaited with impatience their arrival, 
so curious were they to see those strange men. 
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with Lawrence at their head, were awaiting impatiently their arrival; so curious 
were they to see those strange men. At last they hove alongside the vessel, and 
asked the captain by signs he somewhat understood, and unintelligible monosyl- 
lables, if he would have the baskets of fine fruits they brought with them, such 
as figs, bananas, &c. The little ship-boys were much amused at their costume, 
which was not very costly, since it consisted only of a piece of white linen that 
girding their loins descended only to the knees; the rest of the body was com- 
pletely naked. These men appeared very strong and muscular; they were of a 
bronze color, with long and crisped hair, and went bare-headed. The captain made 
sign to them to go on board. All then taking the fruit-baskets quickly clambered 
tothe deck. Afier having deposited them there, and received in exchange brandy 
and powder, commodities both of which they took, for their sole occupation consisted 
in hunting, they began to dance in so comic and fantastic a manner that the whole 


‘ crew burst into laughter. Then several among them having perceived Medor, a 


dog that belonged to one of the officers, who was lying in a corner of the deck, 
they approached him and saluted him with profound marks of the deepest respect. 
You may judge if Lawrence and his little companions had not sufficient reason 
to laugh at this ridiculous spectacle. One of the islanders having seized a small 
mirror in the captain’s apartment, saw himself in it and forthwith let it drop from 
his hands, uttering the most terrible cries. Another rung a little bell, the sound of 
which terrified him in such a manner that he cried as if he had been flayed alive. 
“Poor creatures,”’ said the chaplain, “ their ignorance commands my pity.”? Law- 
rence and the other ship-boys, though they shared in the general mirth, yet stood 
ata safe distance from these. ‘* Let us not go near those cannibals,” said a wag- 
gish little fellow, “ they will make but a mouthful of one of us, see, see, their lips 
open, mercy! what teeth!”? And he hid behind his comrades. The little ship- 
boys at last quitted the deck through fear. The savages descended their canoes, 
and a little time after the wind having subsided, the Artemisia resumed her voyage 
and made up for lost time. It was in this journey from India to China that Law- 
rence made his first communion. You would have said that he awaited only the 
reception of the holiest and sweetest of sacraments to be renewed in the innocence 
of infancy. It operated in him the most surprising change, and frequently did his 
little comrades, who had approached the holy table at the same time with him, jest 
on his grave and solemn air, and on the imperturbable seriousness with which he 
listened to what would trace a smile on the lips of all children. To such banteringsas 
these the little sailor would reply : «‘ Amuse yourselves if it be your pleasure ; as to me, 
I feel the necessity of retirement and reflection.” After having visited different other 
countries, such as the isles of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Tahiti, the Artemisia remained 
at anchor for some time at the Cape of Good Hope, then doubled Cape Hor, visited 
Lima and other countries of South America, showed her flag to the Antilles, and in 
fine, after an absence of nearly five years, steered for Toulon, the port whence she had 
embarked. Whata happy day was it for our little ship-boy and his companions, when 
they looked again on the port of this city, onaportof France! One must bea long 
time away from his native land, he must have especially spent, like sailors, a long 
time on sea, have lost sight of land, to feel the sweetness of the emotions that 
overflow the heart, when we touch the sacred soil of our country ; to comprehend, 
ina word, the holy enthusiasm that transports us. On board of the Artemisia 
there was nothing but cries of joy, tears of delight, and warm embraces, and this 
delirium of happiness was interrupted only by the salvos of the forts answering 
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the salute of the arriving vessel. The whole crew immediately got leave of ab- 
sence for a sufficiently long period. 

Mr. Duraset belonged to Toulon and returned to the bosom of his family to 
spend with them the next six months. The chaplain took humble apartments in 
the city. As the good priest was already far advanced in age, he aspired only to 
a quiet and peaceful life. He desired to quit forever the sea, serve some humble 
village church, and become the pastor of his flock. ‘‘ Come with me,” said the 
ecclesiastic to Lawrence, “you can remain with me until the departure of the 
Artemisia, and continue your instructions.’”” As he was about to answer this 
sweet and kind invitation, Mr. Duraset approached them. ‘‘ Lawrence,” said he, 
“I hope that you are not going to leave me. Get ready and come home with 
me.” And as our poor little ship-boy stood mute and motionless, struggling 
between the two offers of friendship that were equally dear to him, Mr. Duraset, 
always good and feeling, remarking on the physiognomy of the venerable priest 
something that looked liked chagrin or regret, understood all at once that his offer 
had been anticipated. ‘‘ Pardon, pardon, my virtuous friend,” said he to the ecele- 
siastic, “‘ you also love this child, and whatever it may cost me to look on him no 
more, still keep him with you; you have been to him more than a father, you 
have reared him piously.” While the captain was speaking, Lawrence fell on 
his knees between his two benefactors whom he loved with equal tenderness, and for 
whom he felt the same respect and gratitude. “Oh! gentlemen, my benefactors,” 
cried he, in a voice melting from its feelingness, “I know not to which of you! 
am the most indebted ; my heart can but mingle you both in the religious gratitude 
with which it is penetrated; my life belongs to you.”” The two men equally 
touched, raised the child. “‘ Be always constant in religion, virtue and duty,” said 
the chaplain, “and the captain and I will be amply recompensed.”” Then ad- 
dressing the captain, “‘ Thanks a thousand times for leaving me this child until you 
again embark. Alas! you have years yet to look on him, whereas I have scarcely 
six months. Well, I shall endeavor to put this short time to profit. I will con- 
tinue to instruct Lawrence, and be assured, my dear captain, that he will one day 
do honor to us both.”” The priest and captain then parted, and Lawrence followed 
the worthy ecclesiastic to his humble lodgings. 


RRA RADRADARARAARAAAAAS 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Lawrence returns to Vice.—His virtuous conduct there. 


For some days after the disembarcation, Lawrence promenaded the pretty city 
of Toulon. He visited the Bagnio where so many wretches expiate the crimes 
that have dishonored their lives. He walked each morning on the ramparts that 
girdle the city. There he took in a horizon embracing on one side magnificent and 
smiling plains, and on the other, high and nodding mountains threatening the city 
with destruction. But despite all these influences he felt a secret longing, a melan- 
choly that nothing could distract. He thought of Patrick ; what would he not have 
given, poor ship-boy, to have some intelligence of him. But he durst not open 
his mind to the chaplain on the subject of his brother. “He will construe per 
haps,” said he, “‘ my desire to see my brother into indifference and ingratitude to 
my benefactor.”” And though his heart was full of bitterness and pain, yet was 
he silent on the subject of his anxiety. Far from following the example of his 
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companions, who, once on land, spent in folly and trifles the accumulated products 
of their pay, Lawrence had hoarded in a little bag, a sum of eight hundred francs, 
and would have considered it the greatest crime to waste a sou of it. “ All this,” 
said he, “is for Patrick ; and if Magdalen has acted like a mother to him, she too 
shall share my earnings.” His heart heaved violently ; he could have wished at 
the instant to execute his project, and every moment of delay seemed to him an 
age of sufferiny. With such feelings, what must not have been his joy and his 
gratitude to his pious benefactor, when one morning the latter said to him: 
«Lawrence, I have read your thoughts. You burn with desire to see your brother. 
Well, my friend, you can return to Nice, and when you shall have satisfied this 
longing of your heart, you will return and find in me always the tenderness of a 
father.’ Swayed by a thousand blissful emotions, the little sailor made, with all 
possible despatch, the necessary preparations for his journey. On the morrow, at 
break of day, after having reverently kissed the good priest’s hand, he took his 
departure. Five years had now elapsed, since Lawrence travelled the road he 
was now journeying so lightly and joyously, like the young finch that after the 
storm spreads its wings and flies into space. Five years had flown by, and in the 
interval what strange things had passed! and what a happy change had been 
eflected in the situation of the poor little child who had fled his father’s house, 
with no resource than a loaf of bread and his confidence in God. A loaf and 
confidence in God can bring us far; Lawrence had experienced this. It was not 
now the poor despised child, who, to prosecute his journey, begged assistance from 
door to door; it was a youth of fair size, with black, curled hair, and sun-burnt 
countenance ; it was a handsome lad of fourteen years, whose open and smiling 
physiognomy reflected those dispositions of the heart that are best calculated to 
win the protection of God and the respect of men. He travelled on foot, with 
his little hat inclined on his side-head, his red girdle deepening in the sun, his 
stick in his hand, and his little treasure of eight hundred francs in gold sewed up 
in the waist of his pantaloons. How light, happy and proud he felt on the way! 
He seemed to fly rather than walk on the well known road. In every stone on 
the way, in every tuft of grass, the child discerned a souvenir of the past, and he 
sped along full of enthusiasm and joy. Sometimes too a sombre thought would 
cross his imagination, like a sudden vapor floating across a sky of serenest azure. 
“Oh! if misfortune has overtaken Patrick,” said he to himself. No, no;” again 
he would exclaim, “that is impossible; God would not have conducted me to 
fortune; he would not have given me to drink of the cup of happiness and dash 
itso soon; I shall again see my brother Patrick.”? And the youth hastened his 
pace, his heart bounding under this hope. Having drawn near to Cuers, he dis- 
cemed the village clock through the thin, blue vapor that encircled it. “I have 
here,” thought he, ‘a duty to perform. Is it not to the generous and worthy Mr. 
Gestin, to the gentle little Octavius that owe whateverIlam?” And he instantly 
proceeded to their house. But wishing, like a true sailor as he was, to sport with 
the surprise of his benefactors, Lawrence approached and saluted them respect- 
fully without informing them of his name. Octavius, who was then twelve years 
of age, was studying his lessons. Mr. and Mrs. Gestin were reading in a corner 
of the room. At the sight of the young lad habited in a sailor’s dress, Octavius 
exclaimed: “It is Lawrence, it is Lawrence!” and in his hurry to rise he upset 
the table at which he was sitting, scattering all his books on the floor. * Papa, 
look at him, it is just so that I have seen him in my dreams; how big, how hand- 
some he is!”? Lawrence felt his heart heave with emotion at these transports of 
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the child who, in the days of his distress had stretched out to him an assisting 
hand, and had it not been for the distance of rank that separated him from Octavius, 
he would have obeyed the feelings that urged him to rush into his arms. “ Yes, 
it is I,” said he, “ who, full of gratitude, have cherished your memory in the 
bottom of my soul. I have never ceased to love and bless you.” “I know all,” 
said Mr. Gestin, “I have been advised of your conduct by Mr. Duraset. Law- 
rence, you are now beginning to reap the fruit of your perseverance and of your 
courage. Ah! it is in vain that in this age of errors, efforts are made to induce 
us to believe that Providence never troubles itself with matters here below. Virtue 
will always triumph, vice alone shall be crushed. Continue always, Lawrence, 
to conduct yourself well, and God will aid you, and good men will surround you 
with their esteem and consideration.”” This eulogy flattered our dear Lawrence 
without inspiring him with pride. After having rested a few hours in this house, 
he resumed the road to Nice, full of joy and satisfaction. He had yet many 
leagues to travel before reaching the end of his journey; but he walked as rapidly 
as if he intended to repose that night beneath the same roof with Patrick. Three 
days of such travel had greatly shortened the way, and ona fine spring morning 
in the same month in which he had before crossed it, our little sailor repassed the 
bridge of Var, which separates France from Italy. He had then to travel only a 
half league until he should see Patrick and Magdalen. Oh! how lively, pro- 
found and blissful are the sensations we feel at sight of the spot where our 
infancy has been passed! The heart overflows with emotions, and beats in our 
bosom as if it were going to depart, our eyes are dimmed with tears, and we are 
ready to fling ourselves on our knees to kiss its sacred earth and fold it in our arms, 
asa son embraces an adored mother whom he re-visits after a protracted absence. 
The little Lawrence, so sensitive and so good, experienced this profound joy of 
exiles; he saluted with his looks and with his heart each well-known object. 
A chimney rising above others, a tree stricken with the thunder-bolt and of which 
the trunk only remained, the orange trees that were merely planted at his departure, 
now yellow with fruit, the green garden gate that bounded his walks; all spoke to 
him of the past. There he had played with Patrick; here he had wiped away 
his tears with the shred of a handkerchief; farther behind a large tree, he had 
played hide and go seek with his brother. Every where he looked he saw me- 
morials of his sorrowing and suffering infancy and his eyes ran in tears. Having 
arrived at the church where on Sunday he heard mass, and in which his pious 
visions beheld so often his dear mother, Lawrence entered it with the most pro- 
found respect. The aisle was deserted, no whisper or footstep broke on its solemn 
silence, as the little sailor fell on bended knees and poured out his sou! in prayers 
of thanksgiving and mercy. “Infinite thanks, O God, infinite thanks for your 
divine protection. Make me worthy, O Lord, yet more worthy of the care with 
which you watch over the orphan. O my God,O my father and mother, look 
out now from the top of heaven and bless your returning child; I return full of 
love for my brother, and to fulfil an obligation.” After this fervent invocation he 
arose, and walked, full of joy and hope, to the lowly and obscure street where 
his father’s house was situated. “How surprised, how happy, poor Patrick will 
be,” said Lawrence, quickening his pace. But who could describe the joy and 
ecstasy of himself! He stops at the well-known door which no bolt barred for 
the last five years—He ascends a pair of stairs, pushes open another door, and 
pauses in contemplation at the picture before him. A child, eleven years old, clad 
in rags, with pale and meagre visage, was bent before a fire-place. Two small 
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pieces of crossed wood emitted a little blaze over which a large coffee-pot was 
placed. The child had his back turned to the door, and so taken up was he 
with his present annoying occupation that he heard not the door opening, nor the 
steps of his visitor who, at the sight of so much wretchedness, stood fixed in mute 
distress. He continued silent and attentive, and watched every motion of the 
little fellow who could be no other than Patrick. The latter became quite im- 
patient with the fire for heating so slowly his coffee. Too poor to be possessed of a 
bellows, he blew on it with his mouth, then raised his eyes to heaven, and clasp- 
ing his little hands together, piteously exclaimed: “Lawrence, O Lawrence, 
that you were here!”’ and a torrent of tears forthwith streamed down his emaci- 
ated cheeks. Our little sailor could contain himself no longer; the appeal was 
too touching to be resisted; he flung his arms round his dear brother, knitted him 
to his heart in a long and close embrace, nearly suffocating him with his tears and 
caresses. “Who are you then?” said Patrick, making only a cold return to this 
warm embrace. ‘“ Who are you who take such pity on a poor child? ‘You wish 
perhaps to do me a service; oh! then you are welcome; for my mother is very 
sick, she is going to die.”’ Patrick! Patrick!’? exclaimed Lawrence, “‘do you 
not know me? Does your heart tell you nothing? Iam your brother, I am that 
Lawrence you have called on so often; your sorrows are now over.” “Oh! do 
not mock me,” said the child, retiring a little to get a betier view of the stranger 
whom he found so much difficulty in recognising. ‘“ You, Lawrence! you! oh! 
if this were true! .... but these fine clothes, this beautiful costume . . . . If this 
were true! if this were true!” .... Yes, it is true, lam your brother, and am 
come to seek you out. Never again shall we part, I have brought you money, 
plenty of money. Cheer thee, my dear little Patrick, your sufferings are all at an 
end.” And they rushed again into each other’s arms, mingling their tears and 
their kisses. ‘But have you not said, Patrick, that your mother was dying ?”’ 
“Qh!” replied the child, mournfully lowering his head, ‘‘ Magdalen has reached 
her last moments.” ‘Great God!”? exclaimed Lawrence, “take me to her, 
my brother. I wish to offer her some consolation.””? And conducted by Patrick, 
heentered a dark chamber, where the dying woman lay stretched on a wretched 
pallet. Mother, mother,” said Patrick in a low voice, as if he were speaking 
inachurch, “here is Lawrence, he has returned with a good deal of money for 
you” What do you say about Lawrence?” said the sick woman vehemently, 
without turning her head to the child. “The mention of this name makes me 
truly wretched. You know, my little dear, the wrongs with which my conscience 
teproaches me against that poor child; he is now, perhaps, perishing of hunger ; 
God will never pardon me this crime. I implore you, my dear, never to pro- 
nounce his name again.’? Touched to the bottom of his soul with this late but 
sincere repentance, Lawrence bent over the bed, and with a voice sweet as that of 
the angel of consolation, said: “‘O mother, O Magdalen, may God shed on you 
His mercy and His benediction. I have forgotten every thing except the good you 
have done Patrick; and it is to recompense you that! have returned. I have 
with me some money, I will go for a physician, and in a short time, I hope .. . ” 
And he was going to run out when Magdalen stopped him. “God then,” said 
she “has pardoned me, since I behold you at my bed-side in my last hour. This 
litle dear will then have a protector. I shall now die content. You speak of a 
physician, Lawrence? Go, run rather for a priest, that I may have time to confess 
and receive his absolution and benediction.”” Lawrence did not wait for the order 
to be repeated, and a priest was soon at the bed-side of the dying woman. Mag- 
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‘6 God then,”’ said she, ** has pardoned me, since I dren. Lawrenceand Pa- 
behold you at my bed-side in my last hour.” trick one morning bade 
adieu to the city where 
they had suffered so much misery, and journeyed in a chaise to Toulon, as the 
weakness of Patrick was deemed unequal to any other mode of travelling. But 
this little story is drawing to a close. We shall not follow our two little heroes 
in their several voyages on sea. Patrick became a ship-boy on board the Arte- 
misia; he equalled his brother in religious sentiments and never parted from him. 
Both showed themselves worthy the attachment of their good captain, who, quit- 
ing at last the service, Lawrence and Patrick having by this time amassed a pretty 
large sum of money, joined to the product of their paternal inheritance, purchased 
a small property in a village near Toulon, whither had retired the chaplain, whe 
never ceased to love and protect them. There they could be seen cultivating their 
farm from sun-rise to sun-set. Lawrence and Patrick lived thus happy and con- 
tented, sharing every thing they possessed with the poor and necessitous of the 
country. Andon many a fine evening was their friend, the venerable priest, heard 
to say to them: “ You are both, my children, a proof that aided by religion, per- 
severance, and labor, we can triumph over the trials and hardships of life, and 
with the grace of God, win the esteem and respect of mankind.” 
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For the Metropolitan. 
THE NEW YORK MARTYR. 


Amone the ever recurring objections to the claims of the Catholic Church, 
the excesses of its members in the treatment of heretics stand prominent. One 
would imagine to hear the incessant strictures from the pulpit and the press upon 
every instance of real or fancied intolerance in Catholic countries, that Protestant- 
ism was the very ideal of leniency and kindness, and that the eras of its ascen- 
dency are ever in grateful and ominous contrast with the periods when the Church 
possessed unlimited authority. To those whose credulity and ignorance are pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of whatever charges may be arrayed against the spouse 
of Christ, the true history of intolerance would undoubtedly appear as a cunning 
fable devised for the purpose of defacing the brow of Protestantism, no matter 
how powerfully such history might urge its claims to be considered authentic : 
but there is a class of readers and enquirers who would desire to gather only truth 
from the annals of the past, and such cannot fail to derive interest from the follow- 
ing sketch of the illustrious Ury who fell a victim to the infuriated bigotry of the 
New York colony. So carefully have Protestant historians and writers suppressed 
many facts in our colonial history, that we can arrive at the truth only through 
the medium of obsolete documents and journals beyond the reach of the great 
mass of the reading community, and consequently are obliged in this sketch to 
advance only the leading features of this martyrdom* which appear upon the 
pages of our obscure public records as gleanings. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century, the general assembly of 
the colony of New York passed a law which they supposed would effectually 
crush the faint glimmerings of the Catholic faith in that province, and extefminate 
that order of men whose landing was every where the certain harbinger of success 
in reconciling the erring tothe mother of all churches, and whose myriad converts 
have occasioned the order to be regarded with an undefined and superstitious fear, 
by those who can discover no indications of the presence of God in the marvellous 
perpetuity and extension of the Catholic Church. It was enacted that every 
Jesuit and popish priest found within the province after a certain day, should be 
arrested and imprisoned:for life, and if any priest should break prison and escape, 
he should suffer death. Then ensued scenes of pursuit and every imaginable 
disguise which the burning zeal for the extension and preservation of the faith in 
the province and the service of God could suggest, for this penal statute so far 
from intimidating served to elicit from that devoted priesthood, who, if we may 
employ the expression, revel amid scenes of danger and death, more triumphant 
exhibitions of their faith than in the time of comparative safety which preceded 
its enactment. For more than half a century was this bloody act disgracing the 
statute book of New York, and like an attendant fiend, was a disabling statute 
for the poor, scattered and helpless Catholic laity, who would not abandon the 
vicar of Jesus Christ for the Judas’ rewards extended to them. How many pri- 
vations and sufferings were endured by the devoted Catholics during this long 
period of proscription, and how many noble priests rotted in dungeons or yielded 


*The words martyr and martyrdom are used here in their general acceptation: not in 
the specific sense which applies to those who are recognised by the Church as having 
suffered death for the faith. Eprror, 
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their lives on the scaffold, our desultory authorities fail to inform us. But we 
collect brief accounts of confiscations and cruelties which afford certain and un- 
mistakeable evidences of the fiend-like intolerance of the times, and the ordeal 
which he passed through whose heart was by the grace of God opened to the em- 
brace of the Church. 

In the year 1740, during the administration of Lieut. Governor Clarke, we find 
the illustrious Father Ury imprisoned for life under the act against Jesuits and 
popish priests, for the sole offence of being within the limits of the province and 
discharging his duties to the little flock of Catholics with whom God had entrusted 
him. It might have been that, after the toilsome and hazardous life he had fol- 
lowed, the quiet and rest of his prison would have seemed to Father Ury a 
relief, and he would have thanked his Divine Master that he was no more required 
in the discharge of his duty to glide fearfully through distant and desolate alleys 
of the city, and expose himself to the terrors of pursuit from a_blood-thirsty 
police, and he might have resigned himself to a long life of solitary meditation 
within his prison walls. But no! he was not to die calmly and quietly upon his 
straw pallet, for the goodness of his Master had decreed that the poor priest should 
win his crown of martyrdom amid the agonies of the scaffold, and the vengeance 
of the colony should be glutted. Father Ury had not broken prison and the 
citizens must discover some other pretext to punish him. But their fury was not 
destined to be long delayed; an opportunity was soon afforded them, and with an 
energy and promptness worthy of their ancestors of England who deluged the 
land with Catholic blood, the Protestants of the city of New York exulted in the 
toils which speedily were drawn about their priestly victim. 

In the month of March, 1741, an alarm of fire rang away over the city and it 
was soon discovered that the government buildings within Fort George were in 
flames, and notwithstanding every exertion they were reduced to ashes. A few 
days after this fire another occurred, and subsequently a third fire was discovered, 
but they all were attributed to accident. Several alarms of a similar nature, 
within the space of two weeks from these three fires, occasioned a suspicion to be 
whispered along the city that some of them must have been intentional, and 
speedily the threatening words of a negro slave were recalled, which seemed to 
indicate a plot to burn the city. Upon this feeble basis rumor found little difficulty 
in erecting a startling tale of a scheme on the part of the slaves in the city to destroy 
the white population. The magistrates offered large rewards to whoever of the 
accomplices in the supposed conspiracy would betray the affair, and the golden 
bait induced the servant of an infamous character, named Hughson, to offer her 
services: according to the deposition of this unfortunate wretch, her master had 
instigated the slaves who resorted to his house, to procure drink, to rise against 
their masters and destroy the city by fire. Hughson, who was the only white man 
engaged in the affair, was to be made king, and one of the negroes governor. 
This girl’s testimony sufficed for the arrest of several slaves and of her master 
Hughson. Thecredence given to Mary Burton’s tale induced other white persons 
to become informers in the hope of receiving the promised reward, and their 
success in deluding the people was truly amazing. The more romantic and mar- 
vellous the stories of the successive informers, the more readily were they credited, 
and the prisons were rapidly crowded with the unfortunate slaves whose utter 
ignorance and terror made their situation doubly frightful. 

At length it occurred to the mind of the infamous Mary Burton, that there was 
one whom she might very easily implicate in the conspiracy, and her evidence 
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would be received with delight by the people. Poor Father Ury in his lonely cell 
flashed upon her remembrance, after she had employed several weeks in her accu- 
sations, and the people began to be apprehensive that she would accuse the whole 
white population before she should finish. This new object of her perjured 
tongue at once gave fresh weight to her testimony, and the astonished priest was 
dragged forth to the light for trial. Alone, friendless, and above all a monster in 
the infuriated eyes of the Protestants on account of his religion, he seemed to be 
utterly without defence, for he would have been a bold advocate in the colony 
who would have dared to offer bis services to defend a Catholic priest. But no; 
Father Ury needed no defence, for in the girl’s own testimony gleamed forth his 
own acquittal and her condemnation. Upon her first examination and disclosure 
under oath, Mary Burton declared that “‘no white person was ever present at 
Hughson’s when they talked of burning the town and murdering the white people, 
but her master, her mistress, and Peggy.””? On her examination under oath nearly 
two months subsequently, she declared that Father Ury was present on that 
occasion, and on the ensuing examination one month later, she declared before the 
magistrates, on oath, that another white man, Corry, was also present and engaged 
in the conspiracy. There could be but one conclusion, and that was that Mary 
Burton had proved herself to be wholly unworthy of credit, and that Father Ury 
and Corry should be acquitted immediately. The latter was discharged instantly 
for want of proof; but the other was a Catholic priest, and that was sufficient 
evidence to convict him though the God of truth Himself were on his side. Corry 
was declared innocent because humanity pronounced it an outrage to convict a 
man upon such perjured testimony ; but the pale, haggard and desolate priest who 
stood before that crowded court, with the damp of his dungeon walls still clinging 
about him, upon the same testimony of the same witness, was doomed to the 
scaffold because he had fearlessly sacrificed himself by entering the province upon 
his Master’s mission.* 

At the place of execution poor Father Ury solemnly asserted his utter ignorance 
of any plot and called upon his Divine Master to witness his innocence; but he 
was hurried into eternity amid the howls of his bigoted persecutors, and the golden 
crown of martyrdom glittered above for whose celestial glory the murdered priest 
would have welcomed ten thousand deaths. Glance your eye, reader, over that 
same city now and tell me if * the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 





MORALITY AND RELIGION OF ENGLAND. 


Tue controversy between Catholicism and Protestantism is gradually abandon- 
ing—if, indeed, we might not more truly say has actually abandoned—the field 
of theological speculation and dispute, and is carried on at the present day rather 
in the arena of moral, social, and political life. The most notorious of Protestant 
theologians no Jonger make any attempt to settle the dispute by an appeal to Bibli- 
cal texts, to the writings of the Fathers, or to ecclesiastical history ; but they seek 
both to satisfy themselves, and to influence the popular mind, by an appeal to the 
more material tests of man and human society. ‘* Which of the two religions,” 
they inquire, “* works best?—which has done most to promote the interests 
of humanity? Under which system do the arts and sciences, and all that is 


*For the details of this trial see United States Catholic Magazine, 1846, vol. 5.—Eprror. 
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usually understood by the word civilization, most flourish? In a Catholic country, 

or in a Protestant? Which nations are the most advanced, the happiest and the 
strongest, in our own time; those which have adhered to the ancient faith, or 
those which have adopted the new?” These are the questions which one hears 
on all sides, far more frequently than we hear discussions upon the meaning of a 
text in St. Paul, or the authenticity of a passage quoted from St. Basil or St. 
Austin. And we need hardly say how such questions are answered. ‘ Look at 
home,” it is said; ‘* England alone suffices to solve the problem at once and for 
ever. Is she not Protestant? And is she not a great and powerful nation? Did 
she not make the Crystal Palace? And did not the inhabitants of all the nations 
of the earth flock together on that memorable oecasion to acknowledge her great- 
ness and to do her homage? And ata still earlier period, at a time when every 
other country was shaken by internal convulsions, and all the most ancient thrones 
of Europe were tottering to their base, did not she alone preserve ‘ an even and 
unruffled mien,’ not only weathering the storm in perfect safety herself, but offer- 
ing also a secure asylum to all who suffered shipwreck elsewhere, whether kings 
or people?””? No one can have mixed in Protestant society, or listened to Pro- 
testant lectures, or read Protestant publications, within the last two or three years, 
without hearing this argument over and over again, reproduced in every possible 
variety of shape and language. 

It is not our intention in the following pages to offer any remarks upon this form 
of the controversy, to enter into discussion with those persons who would “ make 
the standard of civil prosperity or political aggrandisement the truest test of grace 
and greatest measure of salvation ;”’ but there is yet another field upon which a 
few of the more reckless champions of Protestantism have lately ventured to enter, 
and into which we are disposed to follow them for a brief space; not indeed with 
any purpose of taking up the glove, and instituting in our present article that strict 
examination which we should wish to do of all the merits of the question at issue, 
but rather for the sake of making a few preliminary observations of the ground 
which our adversaries occupy. The persons to whom we allude boldly claim for 
England the merit of being the most moral and religious people in the world. 
Some of our readers will scarcely credit, perhaps, that so monstrous an absurdity 
can ever have been seriously propounded ; nevertheless it is really so; and in what 
follows, therefore, we propose to take a hasty peep at this state of English morality 
and religion, which is considered so excellent and so fitting a subject of national 
boasting. 

According to the Post-Office Directory in 1841, Chambers’ Journal informs us 
that there were more shops in London devoted to the sale of intoxicating liquors 
than there were shops devoted to the sale of the necessaries of life. ‘The number 
of butchers, and bakers, and dairymen, and cheesemongers, and grocers, and green- 
grocers, and fishmongers, taken all together, was 10,790; the number of public- 
house keepers 11,000. In forty cities and towns in Scotland, we learn from the 
same authority, that the disproportion is still greater; the dram-shops are to be 
found about | to every 150 persons of the population; bakers’ shops about | to 
every 1,000, and booksellers’ shops about 1 to every 2,300. Then, as to the use 
that is made of these shops and the consequences that flow from them; in the 
district visited by Mr. Vanderkiste (being part of the parish of Clerkenwell), he 
tells us that, “speaking with the utmost caution, two out of three adults on the 
district appear to be drunkards.” (p. 48.) This, of course, is no fair representa- 
tion of the whole of London; at the same time we may observe, on the authority 
of Mr. Kay, that there is no doubt drunkenness is considerably on the increase ; 
**The habit of drunkenness,” he says, “pervades the masses of the operatives to 
an extent never before known in this country.’”’ During the last thirty years, the 
consumption of spirituous liquors amongst us has increased in a ratio more than 
double that of the population; the use of opium also is increasing with rapidity. 
In 1850 the import was 103,711 Ibs.; in 1852, 951,702 lbs. Let us look at Edin- 
burg and Glasgow: there has been lately a sufficiently amusing quarrel between 
those cities as to which of the two is most addicted to an inordinate use of in- 
toxicating liquors. The details of this dispuce have been in the daily papers, and 
there has been much discussion as to the accuracy of the figures; but after listen- 
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ing to all the recriminating accusations gn both sides, and making all reasonable 
deductions, it appears that there were in Edinburg 9,318 cases of drunkenness in 
one year among a population of 166,000, and in Glasgow 26,000 cases among 
333,657 ; that is, in Edinburg there was | case to every 18 persons, and in Glas- 
gow | to every 13; and these, be it remembered, are known, ascertained, publicly 
registered cases of drunkenness; we have no statistics of those who get drunk in 
their own parlors or in the private houses of friends. 

But let us pass from this disgusting topic, to look at other crimes against the 
moral law for which this exemplary country is becoming more and more distin- 

uished. We will not dwell on the atrocious murders of husbands and wives, 
and brothers and sisters, committed in most instances for the sake of getting certain 
burial-fees, that (as one of our correspondents recently observed) ‘* have earned 
for two counties the enviable title of the * poisoning counties ;’ ’ let us speak only 
of that most unnatural of all crimes, the murder of children by their own mothers. 
We saw it stated not long since in some Protestant journal, that this crime was 
becoming almost as common as pocket-picking, and that there were on an average 
three cases of child-murder per day. Our first impression on reading this was, 
that the writer, for some rhetorical purpose, was dealing in statistics after the 
Hobart Seymour-ian fashion; and if he meant to speak only of those cases which 
come before the public in a regular and official way, of course the statement is 
very much exaggerated. But when we remember the facts that came out in evi- 
dence before the police court in London, in the case of a recent clerical delinquent 
and his medical assistants; when we hear the coroner of one of our large manu- 
facturing cities (Leeds) publicly expressing his belief that 300 children are annu- 
ally made away with, either before or after their birth, within the limits of his 
own jurisdiction, and the medical man engaged on the inquest coinciding in that 
opinion; when we find one of our London newspapers (the Morning Chronicle) 
giving its readers a list of twenty-two trials, for child-murder alone, that had been 
saga in its columns, and these were stated to be but one-half of those that had 
taken place in the short period of twenty-seven days; lastly, when we observe 
how in one of these cases common cause was made with the murderess by a large 
number of the girls of the country, who attended the trial in crowds, and when 
the prisoner was acquitted, publicly testified their joy, and left the assizes’ town 
boasting “ that they might now do as they liked ;”,—-when we call to mind these 
and similar facts, we fear that the journalist alluded to was strictly within the mark 
in the dreadful statement we have quoted. Look again at another class of crimes 
—brutal outrages and assaults upon defenceless women and children; these have 
been so much on the increase among us of late years, that a member of the House 
of Commons has thought it necessary to introduce into parliament a bill for the 
special protection of that class of persons. In his speech on the occasion, he 
alluded to some half dozen cases of recent occurrence, which had been the imme- 
diate cause of his interesting himself in the matter; but one of the leading journals, 
in commenting upon the speech, complained that he had not availed himself of a 
quarter of the materials which were ready to his hand for demonstrating the 
necessity for such a measure, and immediately enumerated more than twenty other 
instances occurring in the last two months, and in London alone, that had been 
recorded in its own pages, and in which the most foul and savage attacks had been 
made by husbands and fathers on their wives (or paramours) and children : so that 
our readers will probably agree with us in thinking, that it is not without reason 
that a recent American writer observed that “there is probably more brutality 
eee rene in England than in any other country in Europe, except perhaps 

ussia. 

Then, again, look at offences of a wholly different kind and of a less heinous 
character; witness the revelations that have been made respecting the almost uni- 
versal practice of adulterating even the most necessary articles of food; look at 
the acts of quackery and puffing in well-nigh every department, whether of com- 
merce or of intellect, which is so eminently a characteristic of the present age ; 
look at the bribery and corruption, the dishonest evasions and shufflings that have 


*Bristed’s Five Years in an English University, p. 347. 
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been brought to light in all quarters, high and low, by the investigations of parlia- 
mentary committees ;—look at these things, and at a thousand others of the same 
kind, and then say whether England has not a right to be proud of its morality, 
and to boast itself over other nations, for an caectahatile superiority in this 


respect. 

eocove. it must be remembered that, after all, facts like these, which are 
registered in the political annals and criminal statistics of a country, are by no 
means a complete and sufficient index to the degree of moral depravity that may 
exist. There may be the utmost licentiousness of life and the most thorough 
absence of all moral principle; and yet no overt acts may be committed which 
can be recorded by the public press, or which call for the penal action of the law 
of the land. 

* The statistics of crime,” it has been truly said, “ cannot develope in half or in 
a quarter of its fearful extent the general state of depravity among the lower 
class in the great metropolis, or one of our manufacturing towns; they can never 
trace the monster-roots of vice, how widely they spread and diverge themselves, 
or how deep they penetrate in the congenial soil. The delinquencies which 
figure in the calendars are but the effervescence, the scum on the surface; the 
great mass of iniquity is at the bottom and out of sight. Even the imagination is 
overtasked when called upon to exert her powers, so as to produce a picture of 
demoralised humanity that shall be adequate to the truth. The real condition of 
many parts of such localities is not merely barbarism and heathenism, but can 
only be fitly designated by some term which includes those, and yet more of de- 
gradation ; it is—what is worse—civilization uncivilized ; humanity, with its ex- 
ternal opportunities of action enlarged, to be the more imbruted; a scene in which 
a knowledge of religion is only proved by blasphemy ; and the resources of an 
enlightened and emancipated age (!) are perverted to sin.’’”* 

e will not attempt to lift the veil that covers those depths of iniquity that are 
here alluded to; we will only just mention one single fact, which could be attested, 
if necessary, by the evidence of a thousand witnesses, but which is most briefly 
and emphatically stated by the author whom we last quoted, in the following words. 
Mr. Worsley, a clergyman of the Establishment, of considerable experience, is 
speaking of the state of our large manufacturing towns and of the causes that 
have produced it; and after mentioning some of these, he says: “ Hence origi- 
nated a state of things which has attained its climax in our age, by the almost total 
eradication of the very semblance of modesty, in either sex, among the poor, within 
the circle of the manufacturing centre.”” (p. 85.) In another place m speaks of 
the state of morality in the agricultural districts with reference to the same most 
important particular, and he uses nearly the same language: ‘ The almost univer- 
sal absence,’’ he says, “of chastity and purity among the laboring class, in our 
country villages at the present day, is notorious to every one at all acquainted with 
them.” (p. 68.) Would that we could see cause to dissent from this judgment, 
thus summarily passed upon the whole working population of Protestant England, 
whether engaged in agriculture or in manufactures: but on the contrary, we find 
every where, both in facts and in books, only too much that confirms its truth. 
And yet this is the country which boasts of its morality, and which collects funds 
and employs agents to promote the ‘* moral and religious improvement of Ireland ;” 
the moral improvement of a country, the purity and modesty of whose women 
wrings even from the most unwilling lips the meed of admiring praise. Not even 
the flippancy and malignity which alternately disgrace the pages of 4 Fortnight 
in Ireland could prevent the author from doing at least this act of justice to the 
inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. Speaking of the Irish girls whom he saw in the 
Marlborough Street schools, he says: “I feel it due to truth to state, as briefly as 

ssible, that in no country in the world that I have ever witnessed have I ever 
held the indescribable native modesty which characterised their countenances ; 
indeed, it was so striking, that I feel confident no traveller of ordinary observation 
could fail to notice it” (p. 35.) The same thing is repeated again and again in 
several places. Outward appearances, however, are not always to be trusted ; and 


this gentleman made a point therefore, he tells us, of making inquiries wherever 


* Rev. H. Worsley’s Prize-Essay on Juvenile Depravity, p. 120. London: C. Gilpin. 
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he went, “the result of which was not only to confirm, but to over-confirm, my 
own observation ; indeed, from the resident commissioner of the Board of National 
Education in the metropolis, down to the governors of jails and masters of the 
remotest work-houses, J received statements of the chastity of the Irish women so 
extraordinary that I must confess I could not believe them ; in truth, I was infinitely 
more puzzled by what I heard than by the simple evidence of my own eyes.” 
Sir Francis Head, a Protestant and a stranger in Ireland, could not believe the 
statements which he received concerning the chastity of Irish women from persons of 
various creeds, always resident in the country, and having moreover, by virtue of 
their official positions, the very best possible opportunities of ascertaining the truth ; 
and the reason of his disbelief is to be found in the universal demoralisation, which, 
as we have seen, according to the testimony even of Protestant authorities, prevails 
among tlie poorer classes of his own country-women. The conclusion which he 
had drawn from all the observations he had been able to make at home was, that 
female virtue was a luxury of the wealthy, not a virtue that could adorn the poor; 
and he could not bring himself to believe, even on the most abundant evidence, in 
the existence of so different a moral standard on the other side of the Irish Chan- 
nel. Another Protestant Englishman, travelling in Ireland, observes the same facts 
and hears the same evidence: with a candor rarely to be found among his class, 
he not only does not deny their truth, but he even goes further, and acknowledges 
that the immense moral superiority of Ireland over England in this important 
matter must, in part at least, be attributed to the difference of religion. He also 
publishes statistical tables to confirm his conclusion, from which we learn not only 
that incontinency is a vice much less prevalent among the lower classes in Ireland 
than in England or Wales, but also—what is a very significant fact—that it varies 
in different parts of Ireland exactly in proportion to the prevalence of the one 
religion or the other :* “ the proportion of illegitimate children,’’ he says, “‘ coincides 
almost exactly with the relative proportion of the two religions in each province ; 
being large where the Protestant element is large, and small where it is Sy 

But we have been insensibly digressing into what we had intended carefully to 
avoid, viz. some attempt at comparing the morality which is the fruit of Protes- 
tantism with that which results from Catholicity. Let us return to our more 
immediate subject; and having said enough to give our readers some idea of the 
state of morality which prevails in this country, let us next look at the state of 
religion—a point on which the language of England’s Protestant panegyrists is 
even more ludicrously extravagant than upon the point of her morality. 

“The three countries in the world in which the Gospel is most faithfull 
preached,” says one of these gentlemen, “ are, England, the United States of North 
America, and the Protestant States in the North of Europe.” 

It is the English people alone, alone in the old world,” says another, “ that is 
now Christian. One might almost say that, just now, the British people stands 
among the nations as the surviving trustee of Christianity, or as the residuary 
legatee of its benefits. Christianity, in its migrations through eighteen centuries, 
has betaken itself to the British people, as if these were its own, and that these, 
under its influence and at its inspirations, have become such as they are, if not the 
most highly educated among the nations, yet the most effective, the most bene- 
ficent, the most humane, and the people to whose purposes and labors the world 
looks for whatever is good and hopeful. As to the old world, and forgetting the 
new, the question of Christianity is almost an insular question—it is a British 
interest.’’§ 


*The exact proportions, as ascertained from the number of the children of the inmates 
of workhouses, is as follows: Illegitimate. Legitimate. 
Treland....cserscccee 1 to 16.47 
England....scccccceee 1 to 1.49 
Wales ...ccccce cove 1 to 0.87 
England and Wales... 1 to 1.46 
tMemorandums made in Ireland in the autumn of 1852, by John Forbes, M. D., &c. 
p- 244. London: 1853. 
a from the letter of a clergyman, apud Worsley, p. 257. 
The Restoration of Belief. Macmillan, Cambridge. 
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Well, then, let us see how the people of Britain attend to this insular question, 
this British interest; let us inquire with what honesty and with what diligence 
they administer these precious blessings, whereof they are the surviving trustee, 
Mr. Vanderkiste* shall answer this question with regard to that section of the 
British people with whom he had the most intimate acquaintance: “I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to conclude,” he says, “ from years of observation, that the ma- 
jority of persons on my late district were heathens and infidels” (p. 116.) Again, he 
speaks in another place more generally concerning the whole mass of the English 
poor, at least in London. “It has been a favorite phrase of some minds, to term 
the Established Church the Church of the poor, and with others to speak of 
Methodism as the poor man’s religion; but the fact is, heathenism is the poor man’s 
religion in the metropolis.” (p. 14.) Socialism, infidelity, rationalism, and indiffer- 
ence prevail in every quarter toa fearful extent,” is the description by another pen, 
of part of what Mr. V. calls, the most favored parish in London, Islington; and 
similar passages, from a thousand sources, might be multiplied ad infinitum. But 
from general statements like these, let us descend to the particular facts upon 
which they are based. It will be at once allowed that attendance upon public 
worship is one great test of the hold which religion has upon the people: not that 
all who come to church are necessarily devout Christians, for many may go from 
fashion, from idleness, or some other bad motive; but that those at least who 
habitually neglect the duty of public worship altogether can scarcely be said to be 
Christians at all. Now, judging by this test, what is the condition of the British 
eople?”? From statistics, very carefully collected five years since by the City 
ission—statistics,”” says Mr. Vanderkiste, “* which have been admitted as correct 
on all hands, it is ascertained that the attendance on public worship, in the metro- 
polis, did not reach by one-third the accommodation provided, whilst the accom- 
modation provided was less than one-half of what ought to be required and could 
be made use of, did all possessing the opportunity so to do attend,” (p. 12;) 
that is to say, ten years ago, when the population of London was about two 
millions, it was calculated that about five-eighths, or 1,312,500 persons, might and 
ought to attend public worship in some church or chapel every Sunday; but 
church-accommodation, as it is called, was only provided for something less than 
half that number, say 600,000; and then of this accommodation only two-thirds 
were actually used ; so that the whole church-going population was about 400,000. 
This is bad enough; but what makes it far worse, and still more appalling is, the 
consideration that this church-going population is made up almost entirely of the 
upper and more respectable classes, over whom the influences of fashion and of 
public opinion are of course the strongest: “The poor,” says Mr. V., “ in the 
dense mass are neglectors of public worship altogether.’ In the parish of Clerken- 
well, containing more than 50,000 souls, the average attendance of the poor in the 
two parish churches is about eighty in each! and of these many were regular 
pensioners, or received occasional temporal relief. 

«1 do not believe,” cotinues Mr. V., “ that inthe whole parish 100 poor people 
could be found attending public worship, who do not more or less frequently re- 
ceive eleemosynary relief to induce them so todo. Thus, about one poor person 
in fifty occasionally attends public worship; or, where the attendance is regular, 
it arises generally from a share in the distribution of weekly bequests of bread.” 

Indeed this bribe of bread appears to be a regularly recognised and approved 
means, among our Protestant neighbors, of bringing people to church. We need 
not go to Ireland for our proofs ; an advertisement in the Times newspaper, during 
the last winter, an appeal to the charitable, began with these words, ‘ Thirty-two 
heads of families, who hitherto neglected their place of worship, are now regular 
attendants at St. Mark’s, Horsleydown, in consequence of the incumbent being 
enabled to give them a few pounds of bread and coat.” Yet, even with the aid of 
such potent auxiliaries as these, the result is a meagre attendance in the churches 
of one out of every fifty of the working population! Where are the rest? “They 
are either sotting,”’ says the journal we have just quoted, in one of its most power- 


*Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among the Dens of 
London. 1853. 
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ful leading articles, “ or sleeping, or talking politics, or reading the Sunday papers, 
or fighting, or seeing their dogs fight, or rat-catching, or quarrelling with their 
wives, or simply doing nothing at all, being jaded, wearied, prostrated, in a sort of 
hebdomadal trance or coma.”’ This is the state of the Protestant religion in London, 
according to the testimony of those who ought to know it best; and it cannot be 
doubted that it is a fair type of most of our large cities. In the Union-House of 
Sheffield about three or four years ago, out of 1,905 inmates, no less than 1,407 
declined to acknowledge themselves of any religion whatever ; and thirteen openly 
avowed that they were of none. This matter formed a subject of correspondence 
between the Guardians and the Poor Law Commissioners at the time, and is pro- 
bably in the recollection of some of our readers. A number of gentlemen agreed 
together, not long since, to ascertain the amount of traffic in the public-houses of 
Edinburg on the only day in the week when Protestants are expected to go to 
church. For this purpose they visited every such house in the city on a particular 
Sunday, and afterwards published the results of their observations in a report, 
from which we learn that the number of persons who frequented these places during 
the day was no less than 41,796; of these 22,202 were men, 11,931 women, 4,631 
children under fourteen years of age, and the remaining 3,032 children under eight 
years of age! Of Liverpool we have still more valuable statistical information. 
A society was formed there, some short time ago, for the sake of providing what 
they called “* working-men’s Sunday services ;”’ that is to say, services of prayers 
and sermons especially intended to satisfy or excite the devotion of the working 
classes, whose absence from the ordinary places of public Protestant worship they 
had been greatly shocked by observing. How far the gentlemen forming this 
association flatter themselves that they have succeeded in their special object, we 
cannot say ; but at least they have done one good service by publishing tables, 
compiled as carefully as the circumstances would allow, of the attendance of all 
the places of worship in Liverpool, whether of the Catholic Church, of the 
Establishment, or of Dissenters. From these tables it appears that, whereas there 
are in Liverpool fifty-eight churches belonging to the Establishment, capable of 
holding 63,279 persons, the actual attendance is only 34,593, or very little more 
than half of the number for whom accommodation is provided; and that the 
number of communicants is a little more than one-tenth of those who attend, 
being in all 3,978; and of this number of communicants only 1,528 belong to the 
working classes. The Dissenters of all denominations have eighty-six chapels in 
the same town, capable of holding 54,454 persons; but there is an average attend- 
ance only of 29,057. This proportion is somewhat higher indeed than that exhi- 
bited by the Anglicans; yet even these have, in their existing chapels, unoccupied 
space every Sunday equal to twenty-five chapels holding 1,000 personseach. The 
proportion borne by the number of communicants to the whole congregation is, as 
one would expect, considerably higher among Dissenters than what we have seen 
inthe churches of the Establishment: instead of being only a tenth of the num- 
ber, it is rather more than a third, or 10,555, and more than half of these are put 
down as of the working classes. Add these numbers of the Anglican and other 
Protestant frequenters of public worship together, and what is the result, compared 
with the whole Protestant population? The whole Protestant (that is, non-Catho- 
lie) population is computed, we believe, at 280,000: let the reader decide within 
himself what proportion of these must belong, in a commercial city like Liverpool, 
‘o the working classes, and what proportion to the upper and middle classes ; and 
then let him reflect that the actual number of the working class, who are set down 
as really attending any Protestant Church or chapel, is 32,914, or as one to every 
eight and a half of the whole; and the number of communicants from the same 
class is 7,918, or as one to every thirty-five of the whole. To minds not used to 
Satistics, it is not easy perhaps, by an exhibition of figures such as this, to convey 
a accurate idea of the state of heathenism which they portray. A comparison 
ued by Mr. Vanderkiste, not indeed with reference to Liverpool, but to London, 
may be more effecetive in this way. He says, “It is an astounding statement, 
which, did it not rest on the plainest evidence, would be unbelievable, that in the 
island of Jamaica, there were more communicants out of a population of 380,000, 
than there were in all London, with a population (in 1841) of 2,103,279. Or 
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let us compare this statement of Liverpool Protestantism with that which most 
properly suggests itself as a contrast to it, the state of Catholicity in the same town, 
The Catholics of Liverpool have only twelve places of worship, it appears; these 
are calculated to contain 15,310 persons; but, so far from half of this space being 
unoccupied, as in the Anglican and Dissenting chapels, they are actually attended 
by 38,612, and of these 29,203 are reported to belong to the working classes, 
These facts and figures, furnished by Protestant, and therefore unimpeachable 
authority, ought certainly to convey a most instructive lesson to those who profess 
so deep a reverence for the Bible, and who remember that distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Gospel, ** The poor have the Gospel preached to them.”? Who are 
they that preach to the poor? The Protestants or the Catholics? Who, there. 
fore, are they, that preach the Gospell We have seen the answer to this question 
at Liverpool; we might cross the water and ask the same question of Protestant 
authorities in Limerick, and we should receive the same answer. 

“«] visited,” says Dr. Forbes, “ two of the Catholic chapels, St. Michael’s and 
St. John’s, both in the morning and afternoon, during the time of service. Though 
they were large, I found them not merely crowded, but literally crammed with 
people in their interior, and every passage and doorway so completely filled as to 
connect the living mass within with a similar though smaller mass without; 
indeed, the chapel-yard in both places was half filled with people. In the interior, 
the whole floor was packed as close as it was possible for persons kneeling to be 
packed. It was a striking sight, and nota little touching, to see those children of 
poverty at their devotions . . . . all bearing in their dress and general appearance the 
sign and superscription of the life whose lot is poverty and privation. . .. 

*« As I left the chapel, I looked into the beautiful Protestant church built close by 
the chapel-gate. It was impossible not to be struck with the great contrasts of the 
two establishments. In the church every thing was new, neat, clean, and in the 
highest order, and the congregation (tolerably numerous) comfortably arranged in 
pews and on benches, all neatly and many of them genteely dressed. One could 
hardly believe that the two congregations could belong either to the same Irish 
people or the same Christian religion.” 

Probably not; and Dr. Forbes would do well to encourage his doubts and pro- 
secute his enquiries as to the identity of the religions taught to these two widely 
differing congregations, somewhat more heartily than we fear he is disposed to do. 

But this by the way. We were insisting upon the neglect of public worship 
as a token of the irreligion of the country; and in our statistics taken from Pro- 
testant sources, we enumerated among the frequenters of public worship all who 
went to any kind of meeting-house on Sundays, no matter what the nature of the 
service there performed might be. But if Mr. Vanderkiste’s account of the service 
which he attended among the Unitarians in Finsbury may be taken as giving at 
all a correct estimate of the religious exercises of that “denomination” throughout 
the country, it is clear that they ought to be struck out of our calculation altogether. 
A “reading from Milton’s Defence,” followed by another reading from Mazzini’s 
Oration over the Brothers Bandiera; then a hymn; then “a political speech, 
referring to the various events of the year, and the probable future policy of Louis 
Napoleon ;”? Postal Reform, Peace Arbitration, the Caffir War, and the duty of 
overthrowing despotic powers!—all this can in no sense be called the teaching of 
a school of religion, but rather of politics. Or take another example of a different 
kind from another source; let us read the account of an “ open meeting for the 
fraternal discussion of the principles and doctrines of Biblical Christianity,” as 1! 
is to be seen in one of our largest commercial cities in the West of England every 
Sunday afternoon. The following is their own account of themselves: 

“The projectors of this meeting are desirous of encouraging an independent 
spirit of Scripture inquiry unshackled by any creed, and unhindered by any dicta- 
tion. It is their belief that the dogmatic imposition of any system of opinions !s 
a de facto supersedence of the Bible, a course at once uncomplimentary, (!) ul 
reasonable and injurious, and which ean never result in that religious intelligence 
and manly freedom which it is the tendency and aim of the unfettered Bible to 
accomplish. The freest expression of opinion will therefore be encouraged, pr 
vided it be courteous, and stimulated by the laudable desire to further the acquis 
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tion and diffusion of truth. The Brsre will be the exclusive text-book. It is hoped 
that these fraternal meetings will contribute to a more extended and accurate 
acquaintance with the radical principles and distinguishing doctrines of biblical 
Christianity. 
** PROGRAMME OF THE MEETING. 

“ Introductory hymn. 

“A brief prayer by one of the members. 

“A brief exposition of a passage of Scripture previously determined by the meeting. 

* Open conversation on the subject of exposition.” 


“The projectors of this meeting” seem to us to have gone as far in the genuine 
development of the principles of Protestantism as any sect we have yet met with 
in this country ; indeed, there only remains one more step to be taken, and the pro- 
cess will be complete. They are certainly illogical in deciding that the Bible is to 
be the exclusive text-book; so important a question should not be prejudged ; 
“open conversation on the subject’? should first be allowed; and until it has been 
unanimously decided to the contrary, we do not see why “ Mazzini’s Oration over 
the Brothers Bandiera,”’ or any other blasphemous or merely political document, 
should not be allowed to take its turn in furnishing texts tothe members. However, 
be this as it may, it is clear that the members of this meeting cannot be said to 
= any religion at all; they may be in search of a religion, but they certainly 

ave none as yet. 

But it is time that we should draw these remarks to a conclusion. On a future 
occasion, we may probably return to the subject, and give a few more sketches of 
English morality and religion, not as it is ordinarily described by anti-Catholic lec- 
turers, but such as we find it portrayed in the public journals of the day, or in 
the works even of Protestant authors, who are not writing for a purpose, but desire 
honestly to tell the truth. We are far from being blind to the many foul blots 
that may occasionally be seen in the practical morality and religion either of Italians 
or of Irishmen; but we are satisfied that England will have great cause to rejoice 
when an impartial, or rather an unfavorable witness shall be able to give the same 
testimony in her regard upon these points, as has been given again and again by 
Protestant travellers, recording their impressions concerning the inhabitants of the 
countries we have just mentioned. We have heard in this article Protestant 
ministers, both of the Establishment and of Dissent, declaring that imagination 
cannot produce a picture of demoralised humanity that shall adequately describe 
the general state of depravity among the lower classes in the great towns of Protes- 
tant England, and that heathenism is the poor man’s religion in the metropolis. 
Let us compare with this the testimony of the Protestant Dr. Forbes as to the 
Catholic poor of Ireland. I never met with one among them,” he says, “ who 
Was not a sincere believer, and with very few indeed who might not fairly claim 
tobe both religious and pious.”” We have seen the habitual neglect of public 
worship by the great majority of English Protestants attested by many witnesses 
and by accurate statistics. Let us compare with this the testimony of one who 
delights to scoff at what he impiously calls “ the ineffable folly of the contemptible 
idolatries” of Italy, yet who also says: “It is impossible not to recognise the 
strong religious element which appears in the character of the people. . . . . In no 
country that I have visited have I seen a people so given to prayer, and so unostenta- 
hous and apparently in earnest in their worship.’”* 


* Letters from Vienna and Italy. Macmillan, Cambridge. 
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For the Metropolitan. 


ROME SAVED BY POPE SAINT LEO THE FIRST. 
BY THEODORE CENTAUR. 


To arms! To arms! sons of those mighty sires 
Whose empire was the world! Arise! Arise! 
Or you and Rome are lost! Pale ruin’s fires, 
Resistless raging, light the midnight skies! 
The tocsin calls whole nations unto arms! 
Behold! careers red battle on his fiery car; 
He shakes his lance; he sounds his wild alarms; 
His squadrons thundering to the shock of war 
He pours; they rush tempestuous on the foe 
And prince and people prostrate as they go! 
*Tis thee! ’tis thee, eternal Rome! they seek 
Through death and ruin! Attila has sworn 
On thy devoted sons his wrath to wreak, 
And o’er thy leveled walis to ride in scorn. 
He comes! he comes! with one long loud acclaim, 
Gaul, Scythia, Thracia, and Illyria, 
And all Germania’s wide extent, proclaim 
How fearful in his ire is Attila. 
Who now shall save old Rome? Gone, gone are those 
Who made the peoples of the earth their foes. 
The Forum hears no Tully’s thunder now; 
The favor of imperial Rome to gain 
No victor trembles, and no monarchs bow; 
Nor sweep her fleets triumphant 0’er the main. 
Valentian slumbers in his marble halls, 
His minions banquet where the Cesars reigned. 
Padua and Troyes are lost; now Milan falls; 
Not Lombardy the victor’s march restrained. 
He comes! he comes! O’er conquered empires’ tombs, 
Through desolation, war, and slaughter comes 
This devastating, ruthless, slaying Scourge 
Of God—the terror of unhappy man! 
Who'll save old Rome? tius no more shall urge, 
As on red Chalon’s plains, the battle’s van. 
Alas! stern /Etius, of the Romans last, 
His warriors bleeding ’neath the foeman’s hand, 
His prince insultings has forever past! 
Who'll save old Rome? Not that heroic band, 
. Which tamed the Afric Queen on Zama’s day, 
This overwhelming tide of war could stay; 
And scarce could he, the Rubicon who cross’d, 
And came victorious from Pharsalia’s plain, 
Withstand the onslaught of the Hunnish host. 
The might of man is nought, his armies vain 
*’Gainst Attila! One, one alone shall save 
Proud Rome! A moment staid the Scourge of God 
Beside the Po’s ever turbid wave; 
There gazing on his work of vengeance stood ! 
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Fire and dismay his course of fury mark, 
And shroud his rear. The monarch’s frown is dark— 

But see! An aged Pontiff fore him stands ! 

He’s there to save his Rome. No martial pride, 

Nor princes throng around; nor warrior bands 
Who oft have bravely stemmed the battle’s tide. 

Majestic is the chief in mien; of form erect; 

And though no arms refulgent round him flame, 

His snow-white hair, his eye of fire, respect 
And reverence from proudest despots claim. 

A moment on the Hun Saint Leo gazed, 

Then thus his voice in words commanding raised: 

** Pause monarch ! in thy course of conquest, pause ! 

Though victory has smiled and smiles on thee, 
Now in thy hour of pride, while all the world 

Is bending to thy power, I bid thee, pause! 

Why ravage ever and annihilate? 

Why slaughter ever and rejoice in blood? 

Why glory that thou art the Scourge of God! 
The terror of the world? What wouldst thou more? 
Thy foes are scattered o’er the field of death, 

Or seek, far off, some refuge from thy rage. 

Thy arm has triumphed in the hour of war, 

Thy squadrons have prevailed. Who now shall brave 

Thy power? Then monarch conquer thou thyself! 

Quell thou thy anger! tame it to thy will! 

And let of thee till time shall be no more, 

Succeeding ages say: ‘ He vanquished all, 

And more than all, he conquered Attila!’ 

If thou goest on, thou mayst overthrow old Rome, 

Thou mayst her greatest works of art destroy, 

Her children mayst thou slay, but hear me, king! 

When Rome shall perish, Attila must fall. 

Against this mistress of the Christian world, 

Alas! too many reckless foes will rise, 

But all shall perish in their mad attempt! 

Some, when their loud victorious peans sound, 

And honor, fortune, fame seem found, shall die! 

Shall die! And some beneath the unshaken wall, 

When loudest rings the battle’s yell, shall sink 

To death inglorious! Then monarch, pause! 

Or else the banks of Tiber desolate 

Shall be thy grave! by sickness shalt thou die! 

Around thy dying ears no trump shall ring; 

No shock of battle, and no warring hosts 

Shall rouse thee then! Thy arm its wonted strength 

Will lose, and men will point at thee, and ask: 

‘Is this great Attila? Is this the chief, 

Who strode through all the ranks of war, 

Whole cities fired, and laid whole empires waste ? 

Alas how changed! what weakness is in man!’ 

Then monarch, shalt thou die! The Scourge of God 

Thou art; beware his wrath ! for lo! see there 

The red avenging arm of justice bared ! 

See! Rome’s protectors threaten from on high! 
Vou. I.—No. 10. 





On Catholic Education. 





Bright spirits from the realms of peace, they come 
To stay thy devastating, ruthless march— 
To save eternal Rome! Pause, monarch, pause! 
By that almighty God, whose will can rend, 
Like frailest reed, the sceptre of the proud, 
The haughty rulers of the earth; whose word 
Alone is mightier than thy marshaled host;— 
By this all-potent God, whose priest am I,— 
Whose will I speak, back to thy native hills! 
Back with thy squadrons, devastator, back!” 

*Twas somewhat thus the sainted Leo spoke, 
Yet from its sheath leaped not the monarch’s sword, 
Nor swelled his breast with rage. Above the Pope 
Rome’s Protectors, with blood-red sword unsheathed 
And threatening mien, he saw the Apostles Paul 
And Peter stand. Paled that barbaric king, 
And heard, submissive heard, the Pontiff’s words. 
He turned his legions from the work of death, 
His native mountains sought, and Rome was saved. 





For the Metropolitan. 
ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


‘‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and earth. Going therefore teach ye all 
nations. ”’—Matt. xxviii, 18, 19. 


Teacuine was the sacred duty of the Apostles, and must be that of the Catho- 
lic clergy, their successors: a duty not merely extending to Catholics, but to all 
nations in the world, Pagans, Moslemin, and Christians. The mission of Jesus 
Christ himself was to enlighten and instruct the world, and this He has confirmed 
by the unmistakeable charge which He gave to His followers; ‘feed my sheep.” 
Not with bread, but with the words of salvation, the commandments of God and 
the precepts of wisdom. If education in its widest sense is not all the business of 
the Catholic clergy, it is certainly their office to watch over parents and guardians 
in the discharge of their several obligations. Morality and religion are the first 
things to be taught, the most essential to happiness, the most needful to prosperity, 
and the most indispensable to eternal welfare. Whether we view it with regard 
to the present or future state of man, either in a theological or philosophical as- 
pect, the positive necessity of moral instruction is convincingly evident. No sci- 
entific eminence, no mathematical fame, no linguistic celebrity, no literary renown, 
no scholastic glory can ever achieve eternal felicity: nay, not even temporal enjoy- 
ment can be the direct and permanent result of these applauded accomplishments: 
so true is the saying of Christ, “What will it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” A contented life and a peaceful conscience, the fruits of 
integrity and piety, can only be acquired by religion, instruction and religious ob- 
servance. Paganism, Mahomedanism, Sectarianism, Deism, Transcendentalism 
and Socialism cannot confer worldly contentment, or any real gratification that can 
outlive the moment of existence. Of what avail then are all the trappings of 
science, the titles, medals, ribbands, and monumental honors of literary merit, that 
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human talents can gain, or human greatness bestow! What was the pleasure of 
Haman while he beheld Mordecai sitting in the king’s gate? 

Under the Mosaical institution teaching was of divine order and belonged to the 
Priests and Levites: under the Christian dispensation, instruction became the 
especial duty of the clergy ; and we find them every where mentioned as teaching 
the people, in the Acts, in the Epistles, in the early Christian writers, in the 
Fathers of the Church, and in the historians of the primitive and medieval ages. 
To their praiseworthy exertions are due the establishment of almost all our uni- 
yersities, colleges, free schools and academies. In all these seats of learning and 
science, the Catholic clergy have eminently distinguished themselves in becoming 
the teachers and civilizers of the savage, the instructors of the ignorant, the re- 
claimers and saviours of the profligate, and the benevolent and useful servants of 
the public: they have become professors, tutors, and lecturers ; they have every 
where enlightened the world aS writers, inventors and experimenters, in agricul- 
ture, medicine, chemistry, natural philosophy, mathematics, useful literature and 
practical sciences, above all, as successful teachers of what is right, patterns of 
morality, men of virtue, punctual performers of their duties, and inculcators of 
piety, honesty, and religion. They may be said to have almost created all the 
arts and professions of modern improvements, and they have pushed many to 
their present high degree of perfection. In fine, no body of highly gifted men 
has ever surpassed them in munificence, self-devotion and solid benefit to the hu- 
man race. It were an endless task to enumerate the countless proofs of this mani- 
fest truth, they may all be summed up in our word Christianity—not vague, life- 
less, nominal Christianity, such as the indifferent and the sectarian might profess— 
but true, sincere, genuine, Catholic Christianity. To cast up the debts of the 
world in the books of the clergy, would be to count the stars of the firmament, to 
number the drops in the ocean; so great, so magnificent has been their usefulness 
by the hands of the God of the Christians! For to his beneficence their humility 
ascribes all the worth of their mind-improving exertions and joy-diffusing influ- 
ence. Freed from worldly cares and loosed from earthly ties, noble-minded, disin- 
terested and sincere, their desire is the prosperity of man, his civilization their gain, 
his instruction their employment, his happiness their delight, their pride is his im- 
provement, their glory his salvation, their repose the glory of God. Such men are 
ever at the post of duty, to help, relieve, sustain and confirm their faithful adhe- 
rents, they can have no object, no interest, no wish but the true and solid interest 
of man: for, ever ready to lay down their lives for the safety of their flock, they 
are ever foremost in the ranks of the great and good ; first in the enterprise of vir- 
tue, they are the first to face the dangers of famine, pestilence and persecution; 
from the watch-towers of wisdom they are the first to foresee the assaults of the 
wicked, and to warn their people to the charge; and first in the war of passions, 
they lead their soldiers on, to win the crown of eternal glory, not for themselves, 
(for then victory is secured by their meritorious career,) but for the poor, the friend- 
less, the unfortunate, the timid, the abandoned, the desolate, the despairing. To 
men such as these shall the Catholic hesitate to entrust the charge of education? 
Shall he delay to place in their hands the pledges of his affection? If the Catho- 
lic would choose the best and ablest to be the guide of his children’s path, to whom 
could he better bequeath the sacred duty, than to the Catholic priesthood? But 
are they truly the best and ablest? That they are the best, their conscientious 
discharge of their duties, their piety, their sanctity and their virtuous examples 
afford the amplest assurance—an assurance that cannot be controverted. And 
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that they are the ablest, is still to be pointed out by experience, that teaches even 
the thoughtless and the giddy. Whatsoever good has been achieved, whatever 
advance has been made in knowledge, science, virtue and happiness, since the 
birth of Christ, may all be traced to the teaching of the Catholic priesthood. To 
their labors are due all those advantages by which the Christian excels the heathen 
and the savage. The policy and luxury of Pagan Rome had taught the world 
sensual gratifications and life-conveniences, the benefits of trade, commerce, arts 
and inventions; these are the teachings of man; but the teachings of Jesus Christ 
by the lips of his clergy are moral integrity, mental worth, peace of conscience, 
social duties, religious comfort and happiness of heart. Children who possess 
mere pagan learning, the culture of the intellectual powers, may become exalted 
among the sons of men: but none but those, who possess the culture of the heart 
(for it is the heart that God desires, “Son, give me thy heart,’’) can be pleasing 
unto God or excel among the sons of heaven. The actions of the young heart 
proceed from feeling, not from reflection. The feeling is the first, the most influ- 
ential, the ruling principle; for what the heart desires, the will must execute: 
such is the law of man’s conformation: man is subject to the desires of the heart: 
he is the creature of impulse, the child of sentiment, the subject of imagination 
and the slave of habit. Good education is the result of good example, not of 
neglected precept. When we merely cultivate the intelligence we do no more 
than the heathen does, (Matthew, xv, 9,) but when we cultivate the heart accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Spirit of God, we imbibe the beauty, genius and _per- 
fection of Christianity. Hence the mother’s piety is more effective in forming the 
character of the child, than the father’s bravery: the one fashions the heart for the 
happiness of virtue, the other fills it with the pride of intellect; the one leads 
along the path of salvation and teaches the love of God, the other points out the 
road to wealth and the gratifications it procures, while it inspires the love of hu- 
man greatness and wordly eminence. From the culture of the feeling heart flow 
humility, love, justice, respect and religion; from the culture of the smart intel- 
lect, ambition, hate, avarice, theft, envy, craft, deceit, pride and infidelity. The 
teachers of the godless schools and mere intellectual smartness may be justly 
ranked with the latter; the teachers of Christianity, the Catholic clergy, may be 
rightly classified with the former. Such are the fruits of experience. Can the 
candid reader hesitate in saying which the Catholic parent ought to choose? His 
Gospel and His Church have already decided the question. It will prove but a 
paltry subterfuge to say that the Catholic clergy are poor instructors in law, medi- 
cine, engineering, mechanics, and store-keeping; these are but the world-occupa- 
tions of the godless many, or the virtuous few, as circumstances, birth, or means 
may determine; they are not essentials in the scheme of human happiness or hu- 
man salvation. What will it avail the learned lawyer, the skilful physician, the 
able engineer, the clever mechanic or the rich store-keeper, to save other people, 
other’s property, or their own riches, if they lose their own happiness, their own 
salvation? Again, these studies are not the principles, but the superstructure of 
an education where the principles have been well taught and a solid foundation 
laid, the extensive rooms that may be raised on one or other part of the basis, are 
but structures of choice at the option of the owner; they cannot influence the 
nature of the basement. The wisdom of heaven may be developed into a thou- 
sand variegated forms: but it is still heavenly wisdom. 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” said the son of Sirach; 
‘the fear of the Lord is honor and glory, and gladness and a crown of joy.” 
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«The fear of the Lord shall delight the heart, and shall give joy, and gladness and 
length of days.”” “The love of God is honorable wisdom.” “The fear of the 
Lord is the religiousness of knowledge.”’ ‘ Religiousness shall keep and justify 
the heart.” To him that understandeth not God and knoweth him not with his 
heart, the clearest human knowledge is but blindness and folly. Seek not therefore 
the things that are above thee: for many things are shown thee above the under- 
standing of man. ‘For the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the 
earthly habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many things.” “One 
thing is necessary ;”’ it is to seek the kingdom of God and his justice, and all other 
things shall be added unto thee. Daily experience, the confessions of our oppo- 
nents, and common sense, show us all the absolute necessity of moral and reli- 
gious education ; without that the order of the laws cannot exist, no government 
could be possible, society must perish, and the human race be reduced to confusion 
and destruction. ‘Order is heaven’s first law,” said an English bard; and, 
“Bring up a child in the way that he should go,”’ was the advice of the wisest of 


men. 





- 





LAMASERY OF THE FIVE TOWERS. 


JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA.—V. 
BY THE ABBE HUC. 


Tue most celebrated seat of Mongol burials is in the province of Chan-Si, at 
the famous Lamasery of Five Towers (Ou-Tay.) According to the Tartars, the 
Lamasery of the Five Towers is the best place you can be buried in. The ground 
nit is so holy that those who are so fortunate as to be interred there are certain of 
a Nappy transmigration thence. The marvellous sanctity of this place is attributed 
to the presence of Buddha, who for some centuries past has taken up his abode 
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there in the interior of a mountain. In 1842 the noble Tokoura of whom we 
have already had occasion to speak, conveying the bones of his father and mother 
to the Five Towers, had the infinite happiness to behold there the venerable 
Buddha. “ Behind the great monastery,’’ he told us, “ there is a very lofty moun- 
tain, which you must climb by creeping on your hands and feet. Just towards 
the summit you come to a portico cut in the rock: you lie down on the earth, and 
look through a small aperture not larger than the bowl of a pipe. It is some time 
before you can distinguish anything, but by degrees your eye gets used to the 
place, and you have the happiness of beholding, at length, in the depths of the 
mountain, the face of the ancient Buddha. He is seated cross-legged, doing no- 
thing. There are around him Lamas of all countries, who are continually paying 
homage to him.” 

Whatever you may think of Tokoura’s narrative, it is certain that the Tartars 
and the Thibetians have given themselves up to an inconceivable degree of fanati- 
cism in reference to the Lamasery of the Five Towers. You frequently meet, in 
the deserts of Tartary, Mongols carrying on their shoulders the bones of their pa- 
rents to the Five Towers, to purchase, almost at its weight in gold, a few feet of 
earth whereon they may raise a small mausoleum. Even the Mongols of Torgot 
perform journeys occupying a whole year, and attended with immense difficulty, 
to visit for this purpose the province of Chan-Si. 





LAMASERY OF TCHORTCHI. 


Although we had never visited the Lamasery of Tchortchi, we, nevertheless, 
knew a good deal about it from the information that had been given us. It was 
here that the young Lama was educated who came to teach Mr. Gabet the Mongol 
language, and whose conversion to Christianity gave such great hopes for the 
propagation of the gospel among the Tartar tribes. He was twenty-five years of 
age when he quitted his Lamasery, in 1837; there he had passed fourteen years 
in the study of Lama books, and had become well acquainted with Mongol and 
Mantchou literature. He had as yet but a very superficial knowledge of the Thi- 
betian language. His tutor, an old Lama, well educated and much respected, not 
merely in the Lamasery, but throughout the whole extent of the Yellowish Ren 
had cherished great hopes of his disciple; it was, therefore, very reluctantly tha 
he had consented to a temporary separation, which he limited to a month. Before 
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his departure the pupil prostrated himself, according to custom, at the feet of his 
master, and begged him to consult for him the Book of Oracles. After having 
turned over some leaves of a Thibetian book, the old Lama addressed to him these 
words: “ For fourteen years thou hast remained by thy master’s side like a faith- 
ful Chabi (disciple.) Now, for the first time, thou art about to go from me. The 
future fills me with anxiety; be careful then to return at the appointed time. If 
thy absence is prolonged beyond one moon thy destiny condemns thee never more 
to set foot in our holy Lamasery.”” The youthful pupil departed, resolved to obey 
to the letter the instructions of his tutor. 

When he arrived at our mission of Si-Wan, Mr. Gabet chose, as the subject of 
his Mongol studies, an historical summary of the Christian religion. The oral and 
written conferences lasted nearly a month. The young Lama, subdued by the 
force of truth, publicly abjured Buddhism, received the name of Paul, and was 
ultimately baptized, after a long course of study. The prediction of the old Lama 
had its perfect accomplishment: Paul, since his conversion, has never again set 
foot in the Lamasery which he quitted. 

About 2,000 Lamas inhabit the Lamasery of Tchortchi, which, it is said, is the 
favorite Lamasery of the Emperor, who has loaded it with donations and privi- 
leges. The Lamas in charge of it all receive a pension from the court of Peking. 
Those who absent themselves from it by permission, and for reasons approved by 
the superiors, continue to share in the distributions of money and the provisions 
that are made during their absence; on their return they duly receive the full 
amount of their share. Doubtless that air of ease pervading the Lamasery of 
Tchortchi is to be attributed to the imperial favors. The houses in it are neat, 
sometimes even elegant; and you never see there, as in other places, Lamas co- 
vered with dirty rags. The study of the Mantchou language is much cultivated 
there, an incontestable proof of the great devotion of the Lamasery to the reigning 
dynasty. 

With some rare exceptions the imperial benefactions go very little way towards 
the construction of the Lamaseries. Those grand and sumptuous monuments, so 
often met with in the desert, are due to the free and spontaneous zeal of the Mon- 
gols. So simple and economical in their dress and manner of living, these people 
are generous, we might say astonishingly prodigal, in all that concerns religious 
worship and expenditure. When it is resolved to construct a Buddhist temple, 
surrounded by its Lamasery, Lama collectors go on their way forthwith, provided 
with passports attesting the authenticity of their mission. They disperse them- 
selves throughout the kingdom of Tartary, beg alms from tent to tent in the name 
of the Old Buddha. Upon entering a tent and explaining the object of their jour- 
ney, by showing the sacred basin in which the offerings are placed, they are 
Teceived with joyful enthusiasm. There is no one but gives something. The 
Tich place in the ‘badir” ingots of gold and silver; those who do not possess the 
precious metals offer oxen, horses, or camels. The poorest contribute according 
to the extent of their means; they give lumps of butter, furs, ropes made of the 
hair of camels and horses. Thus, ina short time, are collected immense sums. 
Then, in these deserts, apparently so poor, you see rise up, as if by enchantment, 
edifices whose grandeur and wealth would defy the resources of the richest poten- 
fates. It was doubtless in the same manner, by the zealous co-operation of the 
faithful, that were constructed in Europe those magnificent cathedrals whose 
Stupendous beauty is an abiding reproach to modern selfishness and indifference, 
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BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 


The Lamaseries you see in Tartary are all constructed of brick and stone. Only 
the poorest Lamas build for themselves habitations of earth, and these are always 
so well whitewashed that they closely resemble the rest. The temples are gene- 
rally built with considerable elegance, and with great solidity ; but these monuments 
always seem crushed, being too low in proportion to their dimensions. Around 
the Lamasery rise numerous and without order towers or pyramids, slender and 
tapering, resting generally on huge bases, little in harmony with the tenuity 
of the constructions they support. It would be difficult to say to what order of 
architecture the Buddhic temples of Tartary belong. They are always fantastical 
constructions of monstrous colonnades, peristyles with twisted columns, and end- 
less ascents. Opposite the great gate isa kind of altar of wood or stone, usually 
in the form of a cone reversed; on this the idols are placed, mostly seated cross- 
legged. These idols are of colossal stature, but their faces are fine and regular, 
except in the preposterous length of the ears; they belong to the Caucasian type, 
and are wholly distinct from the monstrous, diabolical physiognomies of the 
Chinese Pou-Ssa. 

Before the great idol, and on the same level with it, is a gilt seat where the living 
F6, the Grand Lama of the Lamasery, is seated. All around the temple are long 
tables almost level with the ground, a sort of ottomans covered with carpet; and 
between each row there is a vacant space, so that the Llamas may move about 
freely. 

When the hour for prayer is come, a Lama, whose office it is to summon the 
guests of the convent, proceeds to the great gate of the temple, and blows, as loud 
as he can, a sea-conch, successively towards the four cardinal points. Upon hear- 
ing this powerful instrument, audible for a league round, the Lamas put on the 
mantle and cap of ceremony and assemble in the great inner court. When the 
time is come the sea-conch sounds again, the great gate is opened, and the living 
F¢6 enters the temple. As soon as he is seated upon the altar all the Lamas lay 
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their red boots at the vestibule and advance barefoot and in silence. As they pass 
him they worship the living Fé by three prostrations, and then place themselves 
upon the divan, each according to his dignity. They sit cross-legged; always in 
a circle. 

As soon as the master of the ceremonies has given the signal, by tinkling a 
little bell, each murmurs in a low voice a preliminary prayer, whilst he unrolls, 
upon his knees, the prayers directed by the rubric. After this short recitation 
follows a moment of profound silence ; the bell is again rung, and then commences 
a psalm in double chorus, grave and melodious. The Thibetian prayers, ordinarily 
in verse, and written in a metrical and well cadenced style, are marvellously 
adapted for harmony. At certain pauses, indicated by the rubric, the Lama 
musicians execute a piece of music little in concert with the melodious gravity of 
the psalmody. It is a confused and deafening noise of bells, cymbals, tambarines, 
sea-conchs, trumpets, pipes, &c., each musician playing on his instrument with 
a kind of ecstatic futy, trying with his brethren who shall make the greatest noise. 

In the time of the Ming dynasty, which flourished in China from 1368 to 1644, 
the Mantchous, or Eastern Tartars, after a long series of internal wars, concurred 
in the selection of a chief, who united all the tribes into one, and established a 
kingdom. From that time this ferocious and barbarian people insensibly acquired 
an importance which gave great umbrage to the court of Peking; and in 1618 its 
power was so well established that its king did not fear to transmit to the Emperor 
of China the statement of seven grievances which, he said, he had to avenge. 
The daring manifesto finished with these words: “And in order to avenge these 
seven injuries, I will reduce and subjugate the dynasty of the Ming.”’? Shortly after- 
wards the empire was convulsed with revolts in all directions; the rebel chief 
besieged Peking, and took it. Thereupon the Emperor, despairing of his fortune, 
hanged himself from a tree in the imperial garden, leaving near him these words, 
written in his own blood: * Since the empire is falling, the Emperor, too, must 
fall.” Ou-San-Kouei, the imperial general, called in the Mantchous to aid him in 
reducing the rebels. The latter were put to flight, and, while the Chinese general 
was pursuing them southward, the Tartar chief returned to Peking, and, finding 
the throne vacant, assumed it. 

Previous to this event, the Great Wall, carefully maintained by the Ming dynasty, 
had kept the Mantchous from entering China, while, reciprocally, the Chinese 
were forbidden to enter Mantchouria. After the Mantchou conquest of the em- 
pire, however, there was no longer any frontier separating the two nations. The 
Great Wall was freely passed, and the communication between the two countries 
once thrown open, the Chinese populations of Pe-Tchi-Li and Can-Toung, hither- 
to confined within their narrow provinces, burst like torrents upon Mantchouria. 
The Tartar chief had been considered the sole master, the sole possessor of the 
lands of his kingdom ; but, established as emperor of China, he distributed his vast 
possessions among the Mantchous, upon the condition that they should pay him 
heavy rents for them every year. By means of usury and cunning, and persever- 
ing machinations, the Chinese have since rendered themselves master of all the 
lands of their conquerors, leaving to them merely their empty titles, their onerous 
statutory labor, and the payment of oppressive rents. The quality of Mantchou 
has thus by degrees become a very costly affair, and many, of consequence, seek 
altogether to abnegate it. According to the law there is, every third year, a census 
made of the population of each banner, and all persons who do not cause their 
names to be inscribed on the roll, are deemed no longer to belong to the Mantchou 
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nation ; those, therefore, of the Mantchous whose indigence induces them to desire 
exemption from statute labor and military service, do not present themselves to the 
census enumerators, and by that omission enter the ranks of the Chinese people. 
Thus, while on the one hand, constant migration has carried beyond the Great 
Wall a great number of Chinese, on the other, a great number of Mantchous have 
voluntarily abdicated their nationality. 

The decline, or rather the extinction, of the Mantchou nation is now progressing 
more rapidly than ever. Up to the reign of Tao-Kouan, the regions watered by 
the Songari were exclusively inhabited by Mantchous: entrance into those vast 
districts was prohibited to the Chinese, and no man was permitted to cultivate the 
soil withintheir range. At the commencement of the present reign, these districts 
were put up for public sale, in order to supply the deficiency in the imperial trea- 
sury. The Chinese rushed upon them like birds of prey, and a few years sufficed 
to remove every thing that could in any way recall the memory of their ancient 
possessors. It would be vain for any one now to seek in Mantchouria a single 
town, a single village, that is not composed entirely of Chinese. 

Yet, amid the general transformation, there are still a few tribes, such as the 
Si-Po and the Solon, which faithfully retain the Mantchou type. Up to the present 
day their territories have been invaded neither by the Chinese nor by cultivation; 
they continue to dwell in tents and to furnish soldiers to the imperial armies. It 
has been remarked, however, that their frequent appearance at Peking, and their 
long periods of service in the provincial garrisons, are beginning to make terrible 
inroads upon their habits and tastes. When the Mantchous conquered China, 
they imposed upon the conquered people a portion of their dress and many of their 
usages. 'Tobacco-smoking, for example, and the manner of dressing the hair 
now in use by the Chinese, came to them from the Mantchou Tartars. But the 
Chinese, in their turn, did far more than this; they managed to make their con- 
querors adopt their manners and their language. You may now traverse Mant- 
chouria to the river Amour without being at all aware that you are not travelling 
in a province of China. The local coloring has become totally effaced. With 
the exception of a few nomadic tribes no one speaks Mantchou ; and there would, 
perhaps, remain no trace of this fine language, had not the Emperors Khang-Hi 
and Kien-Loung erected, in its honor, monuments imperishable in themselves, 
and which will ever attract the attention of European orientalists. 

At one time the Mantchous had no writing of their own; it was not until 1624 
that Tai-Tsou-Kao-Hoang-Ti, chief of the Eastern Tartars, directed several learned 
persons of his nation to design a system of letters for the Mantchous, upon the 
model of those of the Mongols. Subsequently, in 1641, a man of great genius, 
named Tahai, perfected the work, and gave to the Mantchou system of letters the 
elegance, clearness, and refinement which now characterise it. 

Chun-Tche had the finest productions of Chinese literature translated into 
Mantchou. Khang-Hi established an academy of learned persons, equally versed 
in the Chinese and Tartar languages, whom he employed upon the translation of 
classical and historical works, and in the compilation of several dictionaries. In 
order to express novel objects and the various conceptions previously unknown to 
the Mantchous, it was necessary to invent terms, borrowed, for the most part, 

from the Chinese, and adapted by slight alterations, as closely as possible, to the 
Tartar idiom. This process, however, tending to destroy by imperceptible degrees 
the originality of the Mantchou language, the Emperor Kien-Loung, to avert the 
danger, had a Mantchou dictionary compiled, from which all Chinese words were 
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excluded. The compilers went about questioning old men and other Mantchous 
deemed most conversant with their mother tongue, and rewards were given to 
such as brought forward an obsolescent word or expression which was deemed 
worthy of revival and perpetuation in the dictionary. 

Thanks to the solicitude and enlightened zeal of the first sovereigns of the 
present dynasty, there is now no good Chinese book which has not been translated 
into Mantchou; and all these translations are invested with the greatest possible 
authenticity, as having been executed by learned academies, by order and under 
the immediate auspices of several emperors; and as having, moreover, been sub- 
sequently revised and corrected by other academies, equally learned, and whose 
members were versed alike in the Chinese language and in the Mantchou idiom. 

The Mantchou language has attained, by means of all these learned labors, a 
solid basis; it may, indeed, become no longer spoken, but it will ever remain a 
classic tongue, and ever be of most important aid to philologers applying their 
studies to the Asiatic tongues. Besides numerous and faithful translations of the 
best Chinese books, the Mantchou language possesses versions of the principal 
productions in Lamanesque, Thibetian, and Mantchou literature. A few years’ 
labor will thus suffice to place the diligent student of Mantchou in full possession 
of all the most precious monuments of Eastern Asiatic literature. 

The Mantchou language is sonorous, harmonious, and above all, singularly 
clear. Its study is now rendered easy and agreeable by H. Conon de la Gabe- 
lentz’s ** Elemens de la Grammaire Mantchou,” published at Altemburg, in 
Saxony, and which develops with happy lucidity the mechanism and rules of the 
language. The excellent work of this learned orientalist cannot fail to be of great 
assistance to all who desire to apply themselves to the study of a language menaced 
with extinction in the very country which gave it birth, but which France, at least, 
will preserve for the use of the world of letters. Mr. Conon de la Gabelentz says, 
in the preface to his grammar, “I have selected the French language in the pre- 
paration of my work, because France is as yet the only European country in 
which Mantchou has been cultivated, so that it seems to me indispensable that all 
who desire to study this idiom should first know French, as being the tongue in 
which are composed the only European works which relate to Mantchou literature.” 

While the French missionaries were enriching their country with the literary 
treasures which they found in these remote regions, they were, at the same time, 
ardently engaged in diffusing the light of Christianity amid these idolatrous nations, 
whose religion is merely a monstrous medley of doctrines and practices borrowed 
at once from Lao-T'seu, Confucius, and Buddha. 

It is well known that in the earlier years of the present dynasty these mission- 
aries had, by their talents, acquired great influence at court; they always accom- 
panied the emperors in the Jong and frequent journeys which at that period they 
Were accustomed to make into the regions of their ancient rule. These zealous 
preachers of the Gospel never failed on all such occasions to avail themselves of 
the protection and influence they enjoyed, as a means for sowing, wherever they 
went, the seeds of the true faith. Such was the first origin of the introduction of 
Christianity into Mantchouria. They reckoned at first but few neophytes ; but the 
number of these was insensibly augmented afterwards by the migrations of the 
Chinese, in which were always to be found several Christian families. These 
missions formed part of the diocess of Peking until within a few years past; then 
the Bishop of Nanking, administrator of the diocess of Peking, finding himself 
nigh the close of his career, and fearing that the political commotions of which 
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Portugal, his native country, was at that time the theatre, would preclude the 
Portuguese Church from sending an adequate number of laborers to cultivate thig 
vast field which had been confided to him, communicated his apprehensions to the 
Sacred College de Propaganda Fide, and earnestly entreated its members to take 
under their especial attention a harvest, already ripe, but which was in peril of 
destruction for want of husbandmen to gather it in. The sacred congregation, 
touched with the anxiety of this venerable and zealous old man, among its other 
arrangements for meeting the requirements of these unfortunate missions, dis- 
membered Mantchouria from the diocess of Peking, and erected it into an apostolic 
vicariate, which was confided to the charge of the Foreign Missionary Society. 
Mr. Verolles, Bishop of Columbia, was made the new Vicar-Apostolic. Nothing 
less than the patience, the devotion, the every virtue of an apostle, was essential 
for the due administration of this Christendom. The prejudices of the neophytes, 
not as yet brought within the rules of ecclesiastical discipline, were for Mr. Verolles 
obstacles more difficult to overcome than even the ruggedness of heart of the 
pagans ; but his experience and his wisdom soon triumphed over all impediments. 
The mission has assumed a new form; the number of Christians is annually aug- 
menting ; and there is now every hope that the apostolic vicariate of Mantchouria 
will become one of the most flourishing missions in Asia. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Translated for the Metropolitan. 
MISSION OF WOMAN.—THE MEANS TO ACCOMPLISH IT.—III. 


How far should the zeal and apostleship of woman extend? This question 
cannot be resolved in the same way for all; and the various situations in which a 
woman may find herself, must necessarily modify the answer to be given. How- 
ever, we may say that, generally, the family is the natural and primary sphere of 
her action. There are few women who will not find there a well-defined apostle- 
ship and very positive duties to occupy their attention. One has a husband, an- 
other a brother, a father, a mother or a sister, who calls for the exercise of all her 
zeal and charity. 

Has not a father, in more than one instance, been recalled to the service of God 
by the virtuous example of a cherished daughter? But even should words and 
examples be ineffectual, may she not have recourse to prayer, which ought never 
to cease in her heart, and by which she will be enabled to overcome the obstinacy 
of those whom she loves and wishes to lead to God? In the devotedness, the 
tenderness, the delicate attentions of a daughter or sister, a mother or wife, there 
is a power of which they themselves are often unaware. 

When a woman has acquired by her age and experience a position which per- 
mits her, without danger for herself and the cause which she advocates, to extend 
the sphere of her zeal, she ought not to shrink from the mission which God en- 
trusts to her; but on the contrary, she should seek, with due regard to the rules 
which prudence and modesty prescribe, every occasion for making truth loved by 
those who are strangers to it. She has several means of doing this. If by the 
rank she holds in the world, she is obliged to have frequent intercourse with it, far 
from grieving on that account, let her accept cheerfully the situation in which she 
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is placed, and profit by it to promote the glory of God and the welfare of her 
neighbor. There is no situation without its advantages and inconveniences. 
Every one ought to be satisfied with his own, and not desire any other. Let those 
who live far from the world and in retirement, bless God for having given them 
the means of belonging to Him alone; and let those who are under the necessity 
of living in the world, bless God for having furnished them with the occasion of 
procuring His glory, by being useful to others. 

For a woman who is impressed with the holiness of her apostleship, every thing 
may be a means of exercising it. There is no circumstance, no action, however 
trivial it may appear, that may not furnish her with the opportunity of preaching 
Jesus Christ, without even being suspected of any such design. In fact, it is 
preaching Christ, to pay a visit to a light and frivolous woman, or to receive her 
visit, with the view to raise her mind and her heart, for a moment, above the tri- 
fles which habitually occupy her. It is preaching Christ, to receive a secret, or 
to prompt a disclosure, with the desire of giving an advice, or of bringing back to 
God a young woman led away by the love of the world. It is preaching Christ, 
to visit the sick with the intention of procuring for them in their last moments the 
succors of religion, of which they might otherwise be deprived. It is preaching 
Christ, to visit a friend in affliction, in the hope of making her feel the nothingness 
of earthly things, and understand that there is no true and lasting happiness ex- 
cept in the service of God and the practice of virtue. It is preaching Christ, to 
put a stop to a scandalous conversation or to improper words; to protest by the 
modesty and simplicity of your dress against the extravagances of fashion, and the 
immodesty of certain women who, unable to attract attention by a cultivated mind 
or polish of manners, endeavor to draw upon themselves the eyes of others by 
flattering the bad passions of the heart. Such females are only living carcasses, 
attracting corrupt souls around them, as dead bodies attract swarms of insects. It 
is preaching Christ, to invite to your table or to your house, persons whom you 
know and love, with the design of rendering piety amiable to them, and to show 
them that far from being incompatible with the duties prescribed by your station, 
or even with the relaxations which the weakness of nature requires, it elevates 
them, on the contrary, and sanctifies them by its salutary influence. It is preach- 
ing Christ, to give a good advice, to propose a suitable reflection, to address words 
of merited praise to one, and mild reproof to another. It is preaching Christ, to 
extend a helping hand to a desponding female; to cast a look of tenderness and 
sympathy upon a frail being who implores your protection. It is preaching Christ, 
to let others see that you belong not to yourselves, but entirely to your neighbor, 
that you are devoted to his interests, and always ready to serve him. Finally, it is 
preaching Jesus Christ, to remain in the world in order to teach others how to live 
in it as if they did not live in it, to teach them not to be attached to it, not to love 
it, and to consider it a painful necessity to be obliged to have frequent commu- 
nications with it. , 

But that this preaching may bear fruit, it must be exercised with a pure inten- 
tion and without affectation; for, pretension which is so disagreeable in a man, is 
intolerable ina woman. It should be so natural as not be remarked by those to 
whom it is directed, nor even by her from whom it comes. This unconsciousness, 
however, if we may so speak, will not prevent the Christian woman from pro- 
posing to herself, before acting, a serious and lofty end. But, after directing her 
intention, she ought to think only how to please those with whom she finds her- 
self, without intending to preach to them. Otherwise her conversation would not 
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be natural; her object would be perceived by others and could not be attained; for, 
nobody likes to be sermonised in a drawing-room, least of all by a woman, who 
is only expected to be agreeable and kind. 

A woman who, with the view of being useful, wishes to take advantage of her 
position, must be greatly on her guard not to offend any one by the affectation or 
haughtiness of her manners, by a dry and monotonous conversation, by senten- 
tious and emphatic expressions. She ought not to take an active part in any dis- 
cussion. But, as an umpire or judge, she may interpose sometimes, in order to 
dirett them or render them less acrimonious. She ought never to make a display 
of her knowledge and erudition, if she has any: but rather let her strive to con- 
ceal it from others, and, if possible, even from herself. 

She should seldom contradict in a formal and positive manner those who make 
any assertion; but she may express a doubt, and appear as if she wished to be 
instructed rather than to instruct others. A woman must never set aside her own 
character, and she is never so sure of obtaining what she desires, as when she 
does not exact it. She should never permit herself any personality, any offensive 
jest; but, sparing the sensitiveness of every one, having an eye to all things, she 
ought instinctively to take the part of him who is attacked, and render his defence 
more easy by offering her support. These are services which will win for her 
the heart and the confidence of others, and render less difficult the accomplishment 
of the good which she purposes to do them. If there are other women around 
her whom she can associate with herself, let her remember that two are stronger 
than one, and that in union there is strength. If females who entertain the same 
sentiments and have the same ideas, united their efforts and acted in concert, their 
success would be more prompt and more sure. Having on their side the power 
which right and truth confer, they could, in setting about it properly, reform the 
tone and habits of a city; or at least oppose a salutary check to the evil tendencies 
that may exist. Were they to do nothing more than merely protest against evil, 
they would not be unprofitably employed; for this would at least prevent abuses 
from obtaining a prescriptive right, which is the worst of all disorders, since it 
seems to authorize evil and give it the force of law. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Lieber, LL. D., &c. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

Tue author of these volumes has written several works on political and legal subjects, 
and acquired no inconsiderable reputation in this department of literature. He is evi- 
dently a man of studious mind and extensive reading, and aims at a useful application 
of his abilities and acquirements. He seems to be deeply impressed with the blessings 
which a free government confers upon his countrymen, and labors to make them sensible 
of this happiness, and of the necessity of guarding it with a jealous and vigilant eye. 
But, we regret that, in applauding his design, we cannot award to him the merit of 
having accomplished it as thoroughly as the great importance of the subject required. It 
appears to us, that to exhibit the advantages of civil liberty, by way of inducing those 
who enjoy it to look carefully to its preservation, it is not enough to place before them 
the mere frame-work of their political organization, because no polity, however free in 
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its outward structure, can secure the enjoyment of liberty without a corresponding sen- 
timent or spirit in those who are to live under it. Without this, it isa body without a 
soul. The author, in his laudable efforts, seems to have overlooked this too much, and 
the omission, we think, is a very material defect in his work. In his exposition of civil 
liberty and self-government, he sees nothing that merits the name, but what is presented 
to us in what he terms Anglican freedom, that is, the liberty elaborated in England and 
the United States. Without giving us a definition of civil liberty, he begins with a 
vague explanation of the term, which is just as applicable to absolute governments as 
to those which are constitutional, to monarchy as to republicanism. He then passes in 
review the different guarantees of liberty, as admitted in this country ; the habeas corpus 
principle, the prohibition of general warrants, the trial by jury, the right of communion, 
liberty of worship, freedom of the press, local self-government, &c., and we agree per- 
fectly with the author in considering these institutions and others which he enumerates, 
as proper means of securing civil liberty, if they are justly appreciated by the people and 
carried out by a firm and vigorous government. But these institutions cannot, of them- 
selves, constitute civil liberty, where the popular spirit or the government does not make 
them available. By overlooking this essential element of political liberty, the author has 
been betrayed into a most unmeaning and inconsistent commendation of English insti- 
tutions, as if the mere profession of a liberal and free policy were sufficient to entitle a 
government to the honorable character of a just and wise organization. How could the 
English government be termed liberal, just, and based upon principles of liberty, when 
for nearly three hundred years its statute book was disgraced by the most barbarous and 
cruel laws, against those who, from conscientious motives, were compelled to worship 
God differently from the prescriptions of the established church? How can the same 
government be termed free, with all its pretended provisions for the liberty of its subjects, 
when millions of them are taxed for the support of a church-establishment with which 
they have no sympathy or intercourse whatever? How can English liberty be boasted 
of, without mockery, when it authorizes the landlord to pull down houses over the heads 
of the poor tenants, and scatter them abroad, to perish by the way-side? And, in our 
own country, what signifies the right of petition, or the freedom of the press, if it cannot 
be employed by a certain class of people to protest against the grievances which they 
suffer, without making them obnoxious to their fellow-citizens, and causing a general 
excitement against them, asif they were not acting in strict accordance with the rights 
guaranteed by our liberal institutions? Such is the case in reference to the public school 
system, and it shows, with other facts here and in England, that civil liberty is a mere 
sham on parchment, if it be not at the same time written in the minds and hearts of the 
people, and of those who hold the reigns of government. Political liberty, as we un- 
derstand it, is that which guaranties the security of life, property, and the pursuit of 
happiness, with the least possible restraint of personal freedom. A republican govern- 
ment, such as we have it, is undoubtedly the most favorable to this security, when the 
people are prepared for it by a just appreciation of the blessings which it provides, and 
a proper regard for the rights of each other ; in a word, by a predominant regard for the 
supremacy of constitutional law. But, where this disposition does not prevail, it is 
unphilosophical to contend that civil liberty consists in the measures or institutions 
which we possess, or to denounce any government as hostile to this liberty, merely be- 
cause it has not the structure of ourown. The author has devoted a large portion of 
his work to the exposition of what he terms Gallican liberty, and stigmatises with un- 
sparing language the absolute system which now obtains in France, as the counterpart 
of true political freedom. We have no sympathies with absolutism ; but, we are not 
80 foolish as to suppose that it may not become necessary, under certain circumstances, 
for the liberties of the people, that is, in order to rescue them from the anarchy of 
faction, or the despotism of the mob, which is the worst of all political servitudes. Our 
author has not shown much philosophy in contrasting our polity with that of France. 
Americans and Frenchmen are two different nations, and what suits the one, is alto- 
gether unsuited to the other. Itis not true, as Mr. Lieber contends, that what he terms 
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Anglican liberty, ‘is the political state most befitting to conscious man.”’ It is befitting 
to those who are willing and competent to be governed by it, but to no others. This, 
we think, has been placed beyond the reach of doubt, by the vicissitudes which have re- 
cently marked the governments of European states. 

Thatsystem which guaranties the security of life, property and the pursuit of happiness, 
may justly be said to secure civil liberty, because these are the chief things that man prizes 
in his social state: but no government, however favorable to personal freedom in its pro- 
visions for these ends, can sustain itself, or maintain its character of freedom, unless it be 
based upon popular virtue, ora general regard among the people for the supremacy of law. 
Our author admits indeed the necessity of obedience to law: but his definition or explana- 
tion of obedience is so inaccurate, that it would rather encourage the pride of rebellion than 
the spirit of subordination. He seems to draw a distinction between the obedience 
demanded by authority, and that which a free citizen owes to existing laws; as if civil 
government does not claim obedience on the ground of authority. He tells us that sub- 
mission to law in a free citizen is ‘‘an act of self-directing compliance with a rule of 
action,” and elsewhere denounces the obedience of monks to their superior, and espe- 
cially that among Jesuits, as depriving them of their liberty.* Is not the obedience by 
which the Jesuit submits to his superior or to the regulations of his order, an act of 
self-directing compliance with a rule of action? Why does he obey but because he 
chooses and prefers to obey? Between the Jesuit and the “free citizen,’’ therefore, 
there is no difference so far as the act of submission goes: both freely obey the law: 
and upon what principle do they obey? The Jesuit or the member of any monastic 
institution submits to his rule, because it is for him an expression of the will of God; 
he obeys on the principle of authority, which is the only ground of obedience 
properly so called in Church and state. Mr. Lieber would eschew the principle of 
authority in politics, and have the citizen obey the law, because he himself has hada 
part in making it: but to take away from the civil law the sanction of divine authority, 
is to deprive it of its only solid support, and to destroy the very idea of obedience. No 
one is obliged to obey, except where there is authority to command: and if the civil 
power has a right to enforce its enactments, it is in virtue of a divine sanction. God is 
the author of society, and consequently demands from the citizens of a state obedience 
to human law whenever it conflicts not with thedivine law. ‘* Let every soul be subject 
to higher powers: for there is no power but from God, and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. And 
they that resist purchase to themselves damnation. For princes are not a terror to the 
good work, but to the evil,”? &c. Rom. xiii. 

Instead therefore of holding up Jesuits and others as unworthily relinquishing their 
liberty, our author would have served his country much better by presenting them as 
models of a true obedience, an obedience founded on the principle that God sanctions 
the just exercise of a legitimately constituted power. This is not asserting the divine 
right of kings, or the divine right of republics or any other form of civil polity, but 
this polity once established, the state once constituted, obedience is due to its authority 
in virtue of a divine command. If the citizens of a free state were duly impressed with 
this truth, instead of being foolishly cajoled with the selfish idea that in submitting to 
law they are merely conforming to their own wishes, they would know how to respect the 
majesty of the law, they would feel and manifest a proper regard for the rights of all, 
and the end of a free government or civil liberty would be obtained. This is the grand 
desideratum under all forms of government, and what Mr. Lieber himself indirectly 
recognises as the essential basis of order in society. But as it is the main prop of a 
civil organization, and much more necessary in that which is founded on popular 
representation, it should be a prominent subject of consideration in a work which pro- 
fesses to treat of civil liberty, and its omission cannot but stamp such a work as mate- 
rially defective. 

* Mr. Lieber, vol. i, p. 308, very ignorantly and slanderously states, that among the Jesuits it is a prin- 


eiple that “ every commandment of the superior should be like a commandment from on high, even though 
sin he commanded,’ 
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The Mind and its Creations: an Essay on Mental Philosophy. By A.J. X. Hart. . New 

York: Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 91. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the author for a copy of this publication, which 
we have read with much interest, but we cannot say, with any change of our philo- 
sophical creed. The work consists of an introductory essay on the importance of 
studying the mind and its acts, and of considerations on the properties of matter and 
spirit, the ideas and feelings of the latter, and the origin of ideas. The author attaches 
too much importance to the study of mental philosophy. It is quite sufficient for the 
purposes of science and of faith also, that men admit the existence of their mind, and 
its faculties of memory, will and understanding: but whether the speculations of one 
writer on the operations of the mind be preferable to those of another, is a question 
of little practical importance. Mr. Hart appears to aim at the statement of a new 
system respecting the origin of ideas; but it is not very easy to ascertain precisely what 
itis. The tone of his introductory remarks in regard to the clergy and the Church, 
is certainly not calculated to produce a very favorable impression of his views. He 
evidently anticipates strong objection on the part of the clergy; for he tells us, that 
“the prelates of the Church seem to forget that the arguments of false philosophy 
must be refuted by those of genuine philosophy,” and he even goes so far as to say 
that the authority of the Church is among the “‘ most formidable obstacles to what 
seems new, however just, however benevolent, however noble, great and beautiful.” If 
this language is not quasi-heretical, it is unquestionably very bold, rash, and presump- 
tuous. The author as a Catholic should know that there is no true philosophy out of 
the Church, and that the mysterious operations and feelings of the human soul can be 
explained only by the light of that faith which the Church teaches. Mr. Hart’s phra- 
seology is not such as to convey a clear idea of his meaning even of the term philosophy. 
In one place he affirms that ‘‘ Scripture texts were never meant for decisions in mental 
philosophy,’ and on the very same page he tells us that genuine philosophy is “‘ the 
creation of the Divinity, the embodiment of His holy laws, consistent with all His 
decrees,’ &c. If such be genuine philosophy, why should not Scripture texts assist in 
the solution of its questions? Is the Scripture foreign to the creations of the Divinity 
or to the explanations of His holy laws? 

But the author, if we understand him, has fallen into a grave error regarding the 
origin of ideas. He contends that ‘‘ our ideas of virtue are derived from reason or 
comparison of ideas, and so far from being innate or furnished by the Deity, they are 
the result of intellect applied’ to the consideration of our spirit.”"—p. 72. On the following 
page he says, “‘ in these noble propensities to good we boldly place our resemblance to 
God.” The author will scarcely deny that God made man to his image, and conse- 
quently, that if this likeness to the Deity consists in our notions of virtue, God him- 
self must have implanted them in the human mind. But if God placed them there, 
how can the author say that they are not innate, or not furnished by the Deity? 
Nothing can be concluded from the mind that is not in the mind, for every conclusion 
must be contained in the premises: if our ideas of virtue are the result of reasoning 
applied to the mind, they must be already there, and placed there by the Deity. It is 
not necessary, as Mr. Hart contends, to dive into the mysterious operations of the 
mind, in order to establish a basis of true science or true religion. Because the mind 
has an intuition of certain principles in the moral or metaphysical order, it by no means 
follows that they are the creations of the mind itself. The mind apprehends them only 
when they have been presented to it. The writer attaches too much importance to the 
study of the human mind as a source of knowledge, and has been betrayed into language 
which, if he were not known to be a member of the Catholic Church, would lead us 
without hesitation to pronounce him a transcendentalist. He says, p. 15, that “‘ religion 
is the native product of man’s heart,” a proposition which never was true, even before 
the fall. The knowledge of God and the moral law was given to man by his Creator, 
and if we abstract from this original revelation and that which was made by our divine 
Redeemer, human knowledge on the subject of religion would be paltry indeed. Wit- 
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ness the ignorance and degradation of heathen nations, and the blindness of the greatest 
intellects in Germany and elsewhere that pretend to make their mind the source of 
knowledge. We do not think that Mr. Hart has broached any thing new in philo- 
sophy: he has merely repeated the errors of writers who went before him. 

Concilium Plenarium totius America Septentrionalis Federate, Baltimori habitum anno 1852. 

Baltimori: apud J. Murphy et socios. 8vo. pp. 72. 

In this publication are contained the acts and decrees of the Plenary Council of the 
U. States, held at Baltimore, in May, 1852, with other documents relating to the same. 
As a portion of the salutary discipline established by our venerable hierarchy, for the 
advancement of religion in this country, it will be received by the clergy and laity with 
the respect and submission which are due to so high an authority. This brochure is 
printed in a uniform style with the other councils, and is a fine specimen of ecclesiastical 
typography. The paper is of excellent quality, and the type large and bold, giving to 
the mechanical appearance of the work something of the dignified and imposing cha- 
racter of its contents. 

Booxs Recetvep.—From J. Murphy & Co., Balt.: Gosselin on the Power of the Pope 
in the Middle Ages; vol. If. We call attention to this volume, as completing the work 
of Mr. Gosselin on this very interesting subject.—Irish Life in London.——From W.C. 
Peters & Sons, Cincinnati: Young Catholic’s Vocal Class Book.——From P. F. Cunning- 
ham, Philada.: The Sunday School Prayer Book.——From M. 'T. Cozans & Co., N. Y.: 
The Mission Book.——From D. ee anges & Co., New York: Principles of Geology; by 
Sir Charles Lyell.—.4ll’s not Gold Glitters; by Cousin Alice. The Mud Cabin ; by 
Iram Wisham.—From Putnam, New York: Silliman’s Visit to Europe ; 2 vols.— 
From Blanchard & Lea, Phila.: The Book of Nature ; by Frederick Shoedler.——From 
Redfield, New York: Moore’s Life of Sheridan ; 2 vols.—Barrington’s Sketehes.——From 
Barnes & Co.: The Teacher and the Parent ; by C. Northend. From Roe, Lockwood 
& Son: Le Vicaire de Wakefield.—Le Siege de la Rochelle.—Litterature Francaise.—Paul 
et Virginie.—Elizabeth, with vocabulary.—Mabire’s French Conversations. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Arcupiocess oF Battimore.—Ordination—On Friday last, September 23d, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop held an ordination in the chapel of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, at which Messrs. Jacob A. Walter and Richard Phelan were ordained sub-dea- 
cons. On the following day, Messrs. John Foley and John O’Connor received the 
minor orders ; Messrs. J. A. Walter and R. Phelan were promoted to the diaconate ; 
and the Rev. John Dougherty, deacon, was ordained priest. 


New Church.—On Sunday, Sept. 25th, the corner-stone of St. Ignatius’ Church, under 
the charge of the Jesuits, was laid by the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick, assisted by 
the Very Rev. H. B. Coskery, vicar-general, and the Rev. John Early, S. J., president 
of Loyola College, and attended by the parochial clergy of the city. A very large con- 
course of persons had assembled to witness the ceremony. After the blessing of the 
corner-stone, the Rev. Dr. McCaffrey, of Mt. St. Mary’s College, delivered an eloquent 
discourse on the perpetuity of the Church, in which he spoke with merited praise of the 
sons of St. Ignatius, as the zealous heralds of the faith, and the truest friends of science 
and letters. During the delivery of the sermon, a collection was taken up in behalf of 
the new church. 

The church and college of St. Ignatius of Lyons extend 200 feet front on Madison 
street; the church occupying 74 feet 6 inches of the front, and extending 125 feet deep 
on Calvert street, projecting 12 feet beyond the college. The basement of the church is 
to be 11 feet high, and isto be all cut granite in the Font. In the basement there will be 
iron columns supporting the main floor, and it will be lighted by large windows. Sur- 
rounding the basement there is to be an area 3 feet wide, with a handsome iron railing 
and two massive gates on Calvert street. The entrance to the main body of the church 
will be Lf large granite steps leading to a vestibule ; between the arches over these steps 
there will also be large iron gates. This part of the church will be — by fourteen 


large windows, each 7 feet 8} inches wide, by 25 feet high. Two of these windows will 


be on the alley, and three on the college side, and seven on Madison street. The ceiling 
is to be 50 feet on the main floor. The exterior of the church will be of the Roman Ionic 
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order, with pilasters and a beautiful cornice. There are to be two towers, of the Corin- 
thian order, with belfries 127 feet high, ornamented with handsome crosses. In the in- 
terior of the church, at the upper end, there will be three altars, the main one occupying the 
centre, in a fine alcove, having too handsome stained glass windows at the back, 25 feet 

i At the back of these altars places have been arranged for three beautiful paintings, 
ordered from Rome. Round the interior of the church, between the windows, and break- 
ing over each other above the altars, there will be pilasters of the Corinthian order, and 
the whole will, without doubt, produce a very chaste and elegant effect, which will be 
greatly enhanced by the splendid carving of the ceiling and cornice. The church is cal- 
culated to contain 1,500 people, the pews having been adapted, according to a new prin- 
ciple, with sliding seats, so as to accommodate that number, should occasion require. 

ere is to be an extensive gallery tor the organ and choir. 

The college will be furnished with the same regard to ao and will have an eleva- 
tion of four stories above the basement, on the top of which there will be a clock tower. 
On the principal front entrance, there will be a handsome portico supported by columns, 
the lattice to be surmounted by an ornamental iron railing. At the rear of the college, 
alarge play-ground will be made. These beautiful buildings are from the designs of 
L. L. Long, and Henry H. Pittar, architects and civil engineers, who have spared no 
expense in the design, in providing for the comfort as well as the health of the students. 
Mr. Pittar, who has not long been from England, had, during his travels on the 
continent of Europe, excellent opportunity of studying the French and Italian styles of 
church architecture. The following gentlemen have been employed in the erection of 
the edifice :—Messrs. Sumwalt & Green, to execute the granite work ; Mr. Mays, the 
masonry ; and Mr. Michael Roche the wapeny and general superintendence. The 
brick-laying is being done by Mr. George R. Callis. 

The ares inscription is on the corner-stone: ‘‘A.M.D.G. Reparate salutis 
an. MDCCCLIII ; post rejectam a feederatis septentrionalis Americz provinciis, Angli- 
cam dominationem an. LXXVII. Pio VIII summum Romz pontificatum gerente an, 
VIII, Adm. Rev. P. Petro Beckx, Societatis Jesu Preposito Generali, an. I. Rev. P. 
Carolo H. Stonestreet, provincia Marylandiz Soc. Jesu Preposito, an. II. Rev. P. 
Joanne Early, Collegii Loyolani Baltimorensis Soc. Jesu Rectore an. II. Excellentis- 
simo D, Franklinio Pierce, tribuno militum federatis septentrionalis Americe provin- 
cis presidente an. I. Excellentissimo D. Henoch L. Lowe, LL. D., Marylandiam gu- 
bernante an. III. Honorabili J. S. Hollins, urbis Baltimori Prefecto an.I. Rev. D. 
Joanne McCaffrey, Collegii Montis S. Marie ad Emmittsburgium Preside pro concione 
dicente, adstante Adm. Rev. D. Henrico B. Coskery, Illustrissimi et Reverendissimi 
Archiepiscopi Baltimorensis Vicario-Generali, primo Portlandensi Episcopo designato et 
magna cleri populique frequentia, primarium huncce a D. Joanne F. Connolly donatum 
lapidem Reckeates ad Collegium Loyolanum in honorem Sancti lgnatii Soc. Jesu _funda- 
toris edificande, cujus structuram curant D. D. Aloisius L. Long et Henricus Hamil- 
ton Pittar, architecti et Michael Roche, prefectus operis, cujusque sumptum levant pio- 
tum benevolentium dona, Illustrissimus et Reverendissimus D. D. Franciscus Patritius 
Kenrick, Archiepiscopus Baltimorensis dicabat ponebatque VII. Kal. Oct. = ‘ — 


Diocess or Savyannan.—On Sunday, the 14th of August, the Right Rev., the Bishop 
of Savannah, assisted by Messrs. J. r. O’Neill, Sr., and J. F. Kirby, conferred the sa- 
cred order of sub-deaconship in the church of St. John the Baptist, Savannah, on Mr. 
Michael Cullinan. On Monday, the 15th, Festival of the assumption of B. V. M., the 
sacred order of deaconship was conferred on the same gentleman ; and on Sunday, the 
2ist of August, he had the honor of being associated to the Christian priesthood, the 
Revs. J. F. O’Neill, Sr., J. F. Kirby; and J. F. O'Neill, Jr. assisting and uniting in the 
impressive ceremony of the imposition of hands. Rev. Mr. Cullinan is the first priest 
that was ever ordained for the diocese of Savannah.—Cat. Misc. 

Diocess or Puttapetpaia.—Confirmation.—During a recent visitation of the diocess 
by the bishop of Philadelphia, the sacrament of confirmation was administered in the 
following places :—September 4th, at Chambersburg, 54 persons; on the 6th, at Waynes- 
burg, 1; 8th, at Carlisle, 13; 11th, at Lykenstown, 46; 16th, at Lewistown, 1; 18th, at 
Bellefonte, 15; 2ist, at Lock Haven, 20; 25th, at Nippenose Valley, 16; 28th, at Cas- 
cade, 16; October 2d, at Blossburg, 24. 

Diocess or Pirrspurc.—New Church, &c.—On the 10th of October, the corner-stone 
ofa new church was laid at Clearville, Bedford Co., by the Rev. Thomas Heyden, in 
presence of a large number of persons. AL 

On Wednesday, October 5th, four sisters of Notre Dame made their profession in 
their chapel on Penn street, bishop O’Connor presiding. 

On the 6th October, the Rev. Thomas Malone was ordained priest. 

Arcuprocess or Cincinnati.—Dedication.—On Sunday, the 25th of September, this 
new church was solemnly dedicated according to the rite of the Roman Pontifical, The 
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new Catholic church of Columbus is a fine spacious building; it is plain on the out. 
side, but it 18 beautifully finished in the interior; it runs east and west 112 feet, north 
and south 52 feet ; it contains 108 comfortable and handsome pews of cherry wood, and 
ean conveniently seat 1,000 persons. It has a splendid bell, whose sweet tone is at once 
distingui trom the other bells of the city, and the church stands on a lot of 200 
square feet. This church was commenced in the month of September, 1852—it has 
since paid the sum of $8,600, and is owing a debt of $2,500. A school house is to be 
built on the lot early next eo name in due time, either a pastor’s house or a Convent 
for a branch of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Confirmation.—There were ninety-seven persons confirmed by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop, on Sunday the 11th September, in St. Mary’s church, Lancaster, Ohio. On 
Monday thirty were confirmed mm the church of St. John Baptist, Circleville, and on 
Tuesday eleven persons received confirmation in the new church of St. Joseph, which 
was also dedicated on that day. This church is about eight miles from Lancaster, 
There were one hundred con by the Most Rev. Archbishop, in St Patrick’s 
church, Columbus, on Tuesday, September 27th. In Somerset, Rev. Dominic Noon, a 
native of Perry Co., was ordained priest, and two converts were confirmed, on Wed- 
nesday, 28th. At the church of St. Francis, Chapel Hill, Aurora Co., forty-two were 
confirmed on Thursday, 29th. This place, McConnersville, Monday Creek church, and 
Chancey, are attended by Mr. McGee, O. P., who resides at Chapel Hill. 

Diocess or Lovtsvitie.—Ordination.—On Friday of the Quatuor Tempora, Sept, 23, 
the Right Rev. Bishop of Louisville conferred the four minor orders on Patrick Bam- 
bury and Joseph Elder, in the chapel of St. Thomas, adjoining the seminary. On the 
following day, the prelate held a general ordination in the same place, when Patrick 
Bambury, Joseph Elder, John Boyle, and John Francis Reed, all students of the Semi- 
nary, were promoted to the sacred order of subdeaconship; and Michael Bouchet and 
Martin Chazal were ordained priests. The two last named reverend gentlemen, both 
natives of France, the former from the diocese of Clermont and the latter from that of 
Lyons, had accompanied the bishop on his recent return from Europe. 

re; ry Seminary, lately established at St. Thomas, has commenced under 
the most flattering auspices. It already numbers twenty youths, seven of whom are 
from be archdiocess of Cincinnati; all are cheerful and happy, and appear to be well 


‘onfirmation.—On the 25th September the Rt. Rev. bishop confirmed 42 persons in St. 
Catharine’s church, New Haven: on the 28th 28 persons were confirmed at Howard’s 
Station, eight miles from New Haven, and on the Soth, two at Hodgensville. 

Ancupiocess or New Yoru.—Reception.—Miss Elicia Shubrick, neice of Commo- 
dore Shubrick, U. S. N., was recently admitted to the white veil, in St. Catharine’s con- 
vent of Mercy, New York. 

Diocess or Burrato.—New Church.—On the 18th of Sept. the corner-stone of St. 

’s church, at Rochester, was laid by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Timon, assisted by the V. 
Rev. ea. V.G., and other clergymen. The bishop preached on the occasion. 

Confirmation.—On the same day, the bishop confirmed 160 ersons in the church of 
the Redemptorists, Rochester, and 84 = at St. Mary’s church, in the same city. 
On the 25th of Sept. the Rt. Rev. Dr. Timon confirmed 1 rsons at Buffalo. On the 
same occasion he promoted Mr. B. McCool to the deaconship. On the following day 
he confirmed 41 persons at Po ville. On the 2d of October he confirmed 120 at Lan» 
caster, and on the 4th, 85 at St. John’s church, Buffalo. 

Diocess or Hartrorp.—Dedication.—On Sunday, October 9th, the new church of St, 
Patrick’s at New Haven, Conn., was dedicated to the worship of God by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Bedini, the papal nuncio to Brazil, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Bishops of 
Boston, Buffalo and Hartford. The bishop of Boston preached at the high mass, which 
was celebrated by the nuncio. At vespers the bishop of Hartford preached, and in the 
evening another discourse was delivered by the bishop of Buffalo. 

Diocrss or Boston.—New Church.—The corner-stone of a new church was laid on 
the 9th of October, at ncer, Mass., by the Rev. Mr. Leveque, pastor of the place, 
The building will be 60 feet by 38, with a spire 40 feet high. The title is “‘ Our Lady of 
the Rosary.” 

Diocess or Muwauxte.—Ci ion.—On the feast of the Assumption, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Henni confirmed 150 persons at Milwaukie, of whom 22 were converts. 

Dedication.— August 21st, the church of the Immaculate Conception at Raime, was 
blessed by the V. - Father Kundig. Sept. 4, a new stone church was dedicated at 
Grafton, and on the 8th another was dedicated at Waterford. 

Diocess or Quincy.—New Church.—Sept. 23d, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Van de Velde 
laid the corner-stone of a new church at Carlyle, Clinton Co., a lot having been given 
for the purpose by the Hon. Sydney Breese. 
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Arcupiocess or New Orteans.—Confirmation.—We learn from the Cath. Mess. that 
during a recent tour in his diocess, the Most Rev. Archbishop Blanc visited seventeen 
congregations, and confirmed 1,200 persons, as follows: 7th of A t, St. Paul, Avoy- 
elles, 43 ms; 14th, St. yy Opel, 125; 15th, St. Charles, Grand Céteau, 68, of 
whom 39 were of the ish and college, and 29 at the convent; 2ist, St. John Ev., 
Vermillionville, 135; 24th, St. Madelena, Abbeville, 86; 28th, St. Martin, St. Martin- 
ville, 205; 1st of September, Pont-Brand, 67 persons; 4th, St. Peter, New Iberia, 218; 
6th, Ile Piquet, 7; 8th, St. Mary, Charenton, 50; 11th, Franklin, 14; 13th, Patterson, 
15; 15th, Bayou-Beeuf, 47; 16th, Canal, 57; 18th, Assumption, Parish of Assumption, 
$5; 2ist, St. Elizabeth, Paincourtville, 28. 

Diocess or Coviseron.—The corner-stone of a cathedral church was laid at Coving- 
ton, Ky., on the 2d of October, by the Rt. Rev. George A. Carroll, bishop elect of that 
see 


Carnouics 1x Russta.—The following extract from the Ami de la ery will be 
read with interest:—We have received fem Moscow afflicting details on the situation 
of the Catholics in Russia. It seems that the Greek schism, re-animated all at once by 
the ge pa which the affairs of the East open to its ambition, and excited by the incon- 
testible movement which manifests itself in many souls towards the truth, redoubles its 
activity and ardor against the faithful. 

We know that there is a popular saying which predicts the conversion of Russia at 
the period in which the pious Jeonit Bobola shall be placed in the number of the saints 
by the Roman Church. It is possible that the recent process of canonisation of that 
illustrious servant of God had yet more awakened the animosity of the schismatics. 
However that may be, a few months ago the prior of the Convent of the Dominican 
Fathers of St. Petersburg—a much respected religious—was arrested during the night 
by soldiers, and carried away no one knows where. They did not permit him to bid 
farewell to his religious, whom he was unable to see, with the exception of one only, 
appointed by the authorities to replace him. All his papers were seized. This severit 
has resulted from what the Rev. Father had replied to a letter from Rome, in whic 
ees from him some details on the martyrdom of Bobola. 

e faithful are subjected to vexations of many kinds. Frequent communion is for- 
bidden them; the spies had taken umbrage also. At the confessional it is with difficulty 
they can hurriedly obtain a few words. 

e United Greeks have a great share in the fresh breaking out of these persecu- 
tions, The convents of that order united to Catholicism have been emptied, and the 
monks sent away in a mass to Gitomir, where at first they had found an existence 
tolerable enough; but very soon, being solicited to embrace the schism, and refusing to 
submit to it, they had to endure all sorts of bad treatment. Separated from one another, 
they have been shut up in Russian convents. There was amongst them a very learned 

able theologian, when the schismatic Bishop intended to convert. He caused him 
very frequently to be conducted before him, and to enter upon a discussion. On 
the replies of the Catholic priest the bishop get into a rage, and cried—* Turn this® 
rascal out of doors!’? They violently drove him away, and they recommenced the 
nextday. This same priest finds himself now, with two others, at the head-quarters 
of the government of Saratof; and, although there was a Catholic chapel recently 
erected there, he has neither the liberty to say mass, nor to exercise any function of the 
ministry. 
iter Catholic priests are subjected to a punishment which is called plete, and which 
has Slneed the knout. They give blows by thousands. A doctor assists at the exe- 
cution, and it is he who, when i tient is nearly dead, causes the tortures to be sus- 
yay They let the victim beuncke, sometimes even they carry him to the hospital, 

t in order to recommence until the sentence be completely executed. One of the 
priests thus martyred is dead, after having received more than nine thousand blows at 
different repetitions. 

More than two hundred Polish families were obliged to leave Odessa last year 
because they had brought up their sons in a Catholic academy there, and orders have 
been given to send these children to Moscow, Kief, &c., in order to have them instructed 
in Russian, and without the assistance of one e priest. 

A Russian lady made the pilgrimage of the Holy Land, and she there embraced the 
united Greek rite. On her return she was seized, maltreated, and imprisoned. 

In the midst of this renewal of persecution the Catholic churches are multiplied. The 
Russian monks were astonished by the patience and virtue of the Catholic prisoners 
that were assigned to them to pol | 

Rome.—Acls of the Seeret Consistory of the 12th September, 1853. His Holiness, our 
lord Pope, Pius [X, happily seiguing, held this morning, the 12th of September, 1853, 
at the Apostolical Palace of the Quirinal, a Secret Consistory, and there proposed the 
churches the names of which follow:—The Episcopal church of Sabina for the Most 
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Eminent and Most Reverend Lord Cardinal Ferretti, Grand Penitentiary, who hag 
resigned the title of SS. Quiritius and Julietta, keeping in commendam the Abbey of 88, 
Vincent and Anastasia of the Three Fountains. 

The Episcopal church of Terni for Mgr. Giuseppe Maria Severa, transferred from 
the Episcopal church of Citta-della-Pieve. 

The Episcopal church of Guadaloupe, or Basse-Terre, in the Antilles, in America, 
for Mgr. Theodore A’ tin Forcade, Bishop of Samos in partibus infidelium. 

The Episcopal church of Citta-della-Pieve for the Rev. D. Emidio Foschini, priest 
of Massa-Lombarda in the diocess of Imola, and arch-priest in that diocess with the 
charge of souls. 

The Episcopal church of Ruvo and Bitonto for the Rev. D. Henry Vincent Mate- 
rozzi, Neapolitan priest, Rector of the Parish San-Lucia-a-Mare, and Graduate in 
canon and civil law. 

The fpireeel church of Breslau for the Rev. D. Henry Forster, priest of that 

i ormerly Rector and now Canon of the Cathedral of Breslau, Doctor in 


The Episco church of Guadalaxara in North America for the Rev. D. Peter Espi- 
nosa, priest of that diocess, Doctor of Theology, Canon-Archdeacon of that cathedral, 
and Vicar-Capitular. 

The Bpteropel church of Chacopayos, in South America, for the Rev. D. Peter Ruiz, 

riest of that town, at first Rector of Olleros, then of Guayabamba, Rector of the 

minary of Chacopayos, Pro-Synodal Examiner and Vicar-Capitular. 

Afterwards instance of the Sacred Pallium was made to his Holiness in favor of the 
Metropolitan church of San Francisco, in Upper California, newly erected by his Holi- 
ness for Mgr. Joseph Alemany. 

Catuouiciry 1m Germany.—The General Assembly of the German Catholic Asso- 
ciation has just been opened at Vienna in the hall of the redoubts of the palace. The 
Deutsche Volkshalle remarks that this fact ‘‘at once witnesses to the transformation 
which is being o ed in Austria in the field of religious affairs, and of the sentiments 
of the emperor himself.”” We read in the above journal:—‘‘ If any one, a few years 
ago, had expressed the hope of such a re-union at Vienna, he would have been taken 
for adreamer or a madman. Six or seven years ago it was still aot even permitted to 
a Catholic Austrian to betake himself to Rome to enter into relation with the foreign 

igious associations, and behold, now delegates are gathering from all sides to come to 
an understanding with each other, and to deliberate on the interests of their holy faith; 
princes of the Church, archbishops, bishops, prelates and priests, in concert with lay- 
men of every rank, princes, counts, barons, superior functionaries, whether military or 
civil. They will occupy themselves each day with all that can contribute to the well- 
being of the Church and of the state, and this in the imperial palace, under the roof of 

a monarch beloved and venerated in all the countries of Germany, and who, faithful to 
the faith of his illustrious ancestors, protector of the Church, and the worthy son of 
Rodolph, is opening his palace to the assembly of the Catholic Associations. It was 
on the 20th that the first general re-union took place. It was preceded by a Mass, 
celebrated in the Cathedral of St. Stephen by the Bishop of Sarepta. 

Ene tanp.—Consecration of the Bishop of en Wednesday, September 21, 
being the feast of St. Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist, the consecration of the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Roskell, late Provost of the diocess of Salford, as Bishop of Nottingham, took 
place in the beautiful church of that city. 

Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Goss at Liverpool.—On Sunday, September 25th, the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Goss, D. D., was solemnly consecrated as Bishop of Liverpool by 
his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, assisted by several 
other prelates, at St. Nicholas’ church, Copperas Hill, in this town. 

Tue Cuivese Revotvtion.—The celestial empire is at the present time one of the 
most prominent objects of attention throughout the civilized world. 'The movements of 
the rebels, who have ee f achieved several important triumphs, and taken possession 
of Nankin, are watched with the utmost interest; for, if they succeed in overthrowing the 
existing dynasty, new relations will be established between China and other countries, 
which will give rise to extraordinary changes in a religious and commercial point of view. 
If the Catholic missionaries have labored so profitably in that empire for the last two 
hundred and fifty years, although contending against the most appalling difficulties, what 
triumphs will they not achieve, when their efforts will be no longer impeded 7 a perse- 
euting government? Catholicity possesses at this moment in China about half a million 
of converts, who are served by three hundred ‘priests, of whom one hundred are natives 
of the country. Seventeen or — bishops watch over the interests of the Church 
in this distant region, which will enla its conquests or swell the number of its mar- 


tyrs, according to the issue of the revolution which is now in progress. In the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over future events in China, it is interesting to hear the opinions 
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and conjectures of the devoted missionaries who are laboring for its conversion, and to 
witness the truly apostolic spirit which nerves them for any conflict they may have to 
sustain. To afford our readers this gratification, we place before them the following 
extracts, from the last number of the Annals of the Propagation of the faith. 

“This state of things is too violent to last long; but what will be the result? If 
poor people, little skilled in diplomacy, may be allowed to express their presentiments, 
it ap} to us that the Chinese empire is about to be dismembered, and some catas- 
non is perhaps at hand. It has of late been accumulating all the causes that 
according to the holy Scriptures, contribute to the ruin of states: ‘This nation has 
corrupted its ways. Men of all ages have walked in the ways of Sodom and Samaria. 
Their iniquities are monstrous enough to have reached unto heaven. 4s for the ministers 
of the prince, the rage of crime has troubled them as a man in his drunkenness. The 

ince himself has lost his majesty, and contempt has fallen upon him.’ 

“These Chinese people, whose respect, veneration, and filial piety towards their 
sovereign and their magistrates have been so much talked of, are now treating their son 
of heaven with supreme contempt, and murdering his mandarins. Now, what do these 
prognostics portend? We Europeans can easily foresee. Even in China it is antici- 
pated; for | have seen old men, on being informed in my presence, that in such a place 
amandarin had been killed by the people, that in some other locality a mandarin had 
beea expelled by them, shake their heads, remain astounded with fear, and cry out: 
‘We never before heard of such things; what will become of the country ?’ 

“Tt must also be admitted that the emperor, Hien-Foug, and his ministers appear to 
be really infatuated. At the very time when it is of the utmost importance to —. 
popularity, they appear to do every thing to alienate public feeling from them. The 
nation is weighed down with taxes; it is exhausted with statute-labor. For the equip- 
ment of a few soldiers, it is incredible what a number of families have to be troubled; 
for it must not be imagined that the Chinese foot soldier will go on foot: no, no; he 
must be provided with a car. The cavalry-man, likewise, would be too much fatigued 
were he to go on horseback; he also must haveacar. In fine, the war-steed himself 
cannot carry his saddle. To transport his harness, cars must also be employed; so that 
lately, in the town of Choui-Tcheou-Fou, two leagues hence, a thousand men were 
required to transport the equipments of three hundred soldiers. 

“A Chinese army is one of the most curious things imaginable. I have had the grati- 
fication of witnessing this sight on two occasions; and I confess that if ever in my life 
experienced regret at not being born a painter, it was in these two instances. The 
most faithful description must fail to give an adequate idea of such soldiers. Duri 
the first year of my entrance into China, the Musulmans of Yun-Nan, a turbulent an 
numerous faction, had rebelled en masse against the authority of the mandarins. With 
a view to their subjection the governor-general at once called in the aid of the militia of 
our province, which is also placed under his en: I met the principal corps of 
these auxiliaries with their general in chief. The latter was reclining in a very elegant 
litter borne by eight men. is troop was marching in complete disorder, like a band 
of brigands. They were armed with lances and bad guns. Each soldier carried in 
addition his umbrella and lantern, which gave to the expedition an indescribable appear- 
ance; it presented a scene that would have excited the inextinguishable risibility of 
Homer. This army, void of discipline and experience would be destroyed by a single 
batallion of your troops, without ever receiving even a scratch. A European soldier 
will use at least twenty charges, whilst a Chinese is discharging one. This is not all: 
when the gun is levelled the holder of the musket turns his head whilst another puts it 
off. You may imagine the justness of such firing and the celerity of such maneuvering 
especially in rainy weather. 

“The pretended defenders of the country are almost so many brigands, who pillage the 
honest citizen even in his own house. And hence, let it only be announced in the 
market place that the troops are about to pass through, and in an instant every stall will 
have disappeared. To crown the disaffection, it is said that the mandarins are propos- 
ing to levy an extraordinary tax: they select a wonderfully propitious time, especially 
during a season of drought! Hence, complaints are beginning to break out into open 
sedition; no secret is made of the desire to witness the arrival of the insurgents; there 
isnota village that is not anxious to place itself under their government. It is also 

that the Chinese mandarins are equally anxious as the people to free themselves 
from the ‘I'artarian dominion; it is even supposed that, if at a crisis the mandarins 
should redouble their vexations—if they aggravate instead of softening the yoke—it 
will be for the purpose of securing the victory to the rebels, whose friends they will 
thus multiply by increasing the dissatisfied and malcontents. : 

“These rebels, on the contrary, adopt the most prudent measures. No pillage among 
them; no disorder; this has been announced in their proclamation from the very outset. 
‘Our hostilities are directed against the Tartars alone—we only seek to exterminate the 
Tartars;’ and the facts correspond to the words. Whenever a town is taken, the Tar- 
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tar soldiers are put té ‘the sword without exception; no quarter is given to the Mant- 
choorian mandarins; the Chinese mandarins, if they have not previously made their 
submission are likewise massacred. But the people are respected; the merchant can 
continue at his business, and the traveller pursue his road in tranquillity. 

‘¢ The information which I obtained on these matters, during my recent journey from 
Hou-nan to Kiang-si, enables me to enter into details. Through every district that | 
passed, whether travelling along the western portion of Ngan-Hoey, or traversing Han- 
pe from north to south, all the observations that I heard Jead me to this conclusion:— 
that the inhabitants of the north are prepared to make common cause with the rebels 
of the south. 

‘I enter into these details, because this affair very probably involves for us a question 
of life or death. No, I am wrong; it is a question of life. I meant to say: ‘ It in- 
volves for us a question of liberty or atrocious persecution.’ 

‘* If, as it now appears very probable, the insurgents are victorious, we may perhaps 
expect some emancipation for our holy religion. If, on the contrary, the Tartar 
dynasty triumph, we may expect to witness a terrible re-action against every thing 
bearing the character or semblance of an association; and as the Church in China is to 
the government one of the most prominent and odious of associations, the Christian 
community will be assailed with the utmost fury, and we may have to suffer a persecu- 
tion unto and blood. 

‘* Liberty or persecution—either will be acceptable in the Lord Jesus Christ. Liberty 
will be attended with labor; persecution with suffering and death. To labor for the 
Lord, to suffer for the Lord, to die under torture, or fall by the sword, would bea 
glorious consummation. 

“‘The revolutionists appear to be well disciplined, and are by far superior to the im- 
— army in point of ghey tactics. They every where announce themselves as the 

eliverers of their country from the yoke of the Tartars, whose vices and whose tyranny 
they hold up in their proclamations. Those who are desirous of seeing established the 
Chinese dynasty, applaud these pamphlets villifying the Spas This enables the 
rebels to obtain voluntary subsidies, in enormous sums, and affords them the means of 
increasing their army daily. The imperial troops, on the contrary, are gradually falling 
into degradation; alarmed in the highest degree at the valor, audacity, and superior 
forces of the rebels, they appear studiously to avoid any engagement with them, con- 
tenting themselves, instead of fighting, with giving up to them their positions, and 
introducing them into the oned towns. In fact, they only fight when driven to 
the necessity of so doing by an unavoidable rencontre, or when they consider them- 
selves certain of the victory, which is a case of rare occurrence.’’ 

Deatus.—September —— at Sonora, California, Rev. Francis Gillespie, pastor of 
the English congregation in that town. 

Sept. 4th, at Galveston, of yellow fever, Rev. J. Dixon, a native of England and 
ordained ee only a short time before. He was formerly an Episcopalian minister. 

September 9th, at Chi ; Brother Pius O’Donnell, of the Franciscan Order. 

September 15th, at Mobile, of yellow fever, Sister Mary Flavia Ward, one of the 
Sisters of Charity engaged in attending the sick. 

September 18th, at Galveston, of the epidemic, Rev. J. C. Melton, a native of France, 
and ordained priest last May. 

September 20th, at Beloit, Wisconsin, Rev. Francis Prendergast, aged 65 years. He 
7 pastor of Geneva in the diocess of Milwaukee, and was a zealous and efficient 
clergyman. 

September 21st, at Port Gibson, Miss., of yellow fever, the Rev. Andrew Fierabras, 
pastor of that place, and a fervent and zealous missionary. . 

Oct. 5th, at Brooklyn, Rev. James McDonough, pastor of St. James’ Church in that 
city, in his 61st year. 

eptember 27th, of Galveston, of the epidemic, Rev. Edward Hug, pastor of the 
German congregation in that city. He was a native of Alsace. , 

September 27th, at the Visitation Convent, Baltimore, Sister Mary Theresa Sim- 
mons, a convert to the true faith. 

Me «am sal 28th, at New Haven, Conn., Rev. Michael O'Farrell, late pastor of 
nbury. 

Sapssnihicn 29th, at Galveston, of the epidemic, Rev. O'Driscoll, assistant 
pastor of the cathedral. He was a native of Ireland and raised to the priesthood last 
spring, having studied previously at the college of All-Hallows. ; 

October Ist, at Galveston, of the epideinic, Rev. Baudran, Superior of the 
Oblates, aged 43 years. 








—At Galveston, of the epidemic, Mr. G. J. Bayard, subdeacon. He was a native 
of France and had been in Texas only since last May. 
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